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FOREWORD 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  the  man  who 
desires  to  increase  his  business,  by  bringing  it  into 
the  light  of  publicity,  with  an  impartial  view  of  the 
advertising  field  before  undertaking  a  campaign. 
The  book  provides  for  the  guidance  of  the  would- 
be  advertiser,  clear  and  concise  explanations  of  the 
various  media  of  advertising,  enabling  him  to  form 
a  judgment  how  best  to  choose  and  use  them  in 
addition  to  any  expert  advice  he  may  secure,  point- 
ing out  what  to  do,  what  not  to  do,  the  most  serious 
pitfalls  and  how  to  avoid  them. 

In  doing  this  it  is  desirable  to  remind  the  reader 
that  no  brief  is  held  for  any  personal  interests  nor 
is  there  any  interested  inclination  towards  any  par- 
ticular medium. 

The  book  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  manufacturer  about  to  advertise,  and  this  point  of 
view  will  be  found  equally  applicable  whatever  the 
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position  of  the  advertiser,  whether  Manufacturer, 
Wholesaler,  or  Retailer. 

As  far  as  possible  technical  matter  has  been 
suppressed,  on  the  assumption  that  the  reader  has 
no  technical  knowledge  ;  for  example,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  names  of  types,  inasmuch  as  learning 
a  list  of  names  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  experi- 
ence in  employing  the  various  types :  hence  the 
little  knowledge  is  not  only  useless  but  dangerous. 

It|should  also  be  remembered  that  Advertising  is 
not  an  exact  Art  or  Science  ;  hence  no  one,  however 
expert,  can  definitely  say  this  or  that  method  will 
succeed.  At  the  most,  the  guiding  lines  of  experi- 
ence can  be  laid  down  to  enable  the  advertiser  to 
formulate  his  plan  of  campaign  ;  for  this  reason  all 
names  of  individual  papers  or  persons  have  been 
suppressed,  their  mention  being  calculated  to 
obstruct  the   clear  view. 
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SOMETHING   ABOUT  ADVERTISING 


CHAPTER   I 

THE   CASE   FOR  ADVERTISING 

Advertising  is  the  art  of  "  making  known"  and, 
as  far  as  this  book  is  concerned,  of  selling  the 
advertised  article  by  the  use  of  publicity  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  media :  the  Press,  Hoarding, 
Shop-window,  Circular,  or  Booklet. 

Advertising  is  also  the  world-wide  traveller, 
distinguished  from  the  representative  inasmuch  as 
whilst  the  representative  works  slowly  and  indi- 
vidually the  advertisement  appeals  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  to  many  thousands  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions. 

It  will  be  both  instructive  and  interesting  to 
examine  carefully  the  difference  between  representa- 
tion by  person  and  by  advertisement.  In  doing  so 
it  is  not  desired  in  any  way  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  personal  representation,  but  to  weigh  up  the 
pros  and  cons  for  the  would-be  advertiser's  benefit. 

Let  it  be  assumed    that    a    commercial    traveller 
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during  his  average  day's  work  calls  upon  fourteen 
possible  customers,  in  each  case  knowing  his  man 
and  suiting  himself  and  his  conversation  to  the 
particular  prejudices  of  the  prospective  buyer.  The 
traveller  is  fortunate  if  he  can,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  total  up  seven  orders  at  the  expense  of  his 
hotel  accommodation,  travelling,  and  other  expenses, 
plus  salary  and  commission.  It  is  believed  that  no 
traveller  will  consider  that  calls  producing  a  return 
of  50  per  cent,  of  orders  is  underestimating  the 
capabilities  of  the  commercial  gentleman. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  good  traveller 
usually  ingratiates  himself  as  a  personal  friend  of 
his  customer,  is  welcomed  as  such,  and  every  con- 
sideration is  shown  to  both  himself  and  the  firm  he 
represents,  for  there  has  been  no  advertisement, 
letter,  or  booklet  ever  compiled  which  was  half  as 
convincing  as  the  conversation  of  the  good  com- 
mercial traveller,  who  would  reach  the  ideal  were 
it  possible  for  him  to  increase  fourteen  calls  to  a 
thousand  daily. 

This  is  where  the  advertisement  scores  ;  it 
appeals  to  more  thousands  of  buyers  than  does  the 
traveller  to  single  ones,  and,  in  addition,  appeals  to 
the  public  also — a  much  better  course  than  appealing 
to  the  trade  only,  as  does  the  traveller. 
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It  is  desirable  to  carefully  analyse  each  statement 
as  we  proceed,  so  let  us  regard  the  fact  of  appealing 
to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  trade. 

The  trade,  generally  speaking,  is  the  medium 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  public,  and  there- 
fore controls  the  sale,  but  so  long  as  the  trade 
sells  and  makes  a  fair  profit  it  is  of  secondary 
importance  what  goods  are  sold,  and  we  find  that 
by  advertising,  the  public  are  induced  to  approach 
the  shopkeeper  for  the  particular  article  advertised, 
creating  a  demand  which  the  shopkeeper  is  only 
too  willing  to  supply,  thus  benefiting  both  himself 
and  the  manufacturer  or  advertiser. 

It  may  be  summed  up,  therefore,  that  personal 
representation  appeals  to  the  trade  in  small  num- 
bers, whilst  advertising  appeals  to  the  public  in 
enormous  numbers,  thereby  creating  the  market  and 
forcing  the  sale  of  the  goods. 

It  must  here  be  brought  home  to  the  business 
man  as  to  what  constitutes  a  u  Real  Sale." 

The  personality  of  a  traveller  often  induces  a  shop- 
keeper to  purchase  a  line  which,  unless  it  is  quickly 
resold,  becomes  bad  stock  and  stops  any  further 
purchase,  for  no  blandishment  of  the  traveller  can 
induce  the  shopkeeper  to  place  another  order  till  his 
previous  purchase  has  been  sold. 
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A  Real  Sale,  then,  is  only  effected  when  the  public — 
the  ultimate  buyer — has  purchased  the  shopkeeper's 
stock  and  made  room  for  further  purchase.  Adver- 
tising, therefore,  should  appeal  to  the  ultimate  buyer — 
the  public — and  by  inducing  them  to  purchase,  Real 
Sales  are  effected  ;  hence  the  manufacturer  at  the 
source  must  appeal,  by  advertising,  to  the  public  in 
order  that  a  flow  of  trade  shall  be  created  through 
the  usual  trading  channels. 

Cost  is  the  next  consideration.  A  fair-class  com- 
mercial traveller  would  cost  his  firm  at  least  £500 
a  year,  and  see,  in  250  working  days  at  fourteen 
calls  per  day,  3,500  customers  per  annum. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  commercial  traveller 
who  kept  up  this  strain  would  be  a  pheno- 
menal marvel,  whereas  an  expenditure  of  £500 
in  advertising  would  provide  a  sum  of  27s.  4|d.  per 
day  for  365  days,  allowing  in  the  Press  an  average 
5-inch  space  at  5s.  6d.  per  inch  nett  daily,  and 
could  be  seen  by  an  average  of  50,000  different 
people  every  day,  from  which  we  arrive  at  the 
enormous  figures  of  18,250,000  people  appealed 
to  annually  by  the  advertisement  against  3,500 
customers  by  the  traveller. 

Allowing  only  1  per  cent,  of  these  18J  millions 
to  become    purchasers  gives   182,500  purchasers  as 
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compared  with  (allowing  50  per  cent,  of  calls  as  pro- 
ductive) 1,750  traveller's  orders,  which  brings  us  to 
the  fact  that  the  average  for  each  order  taken  by  a 
traveller  must  equal  over  100  sales  by  advertising, 
which  is  extremely  unlikely. 

These  figures  may,  to  the  uninitiated,  seem  so 
large  as  to  be  beyond  any  possibility  of  realisation, 
but  182,500  purchasers  per  year  is  actually  only  500 
sales  per  day,  and  for  a  popular  line  500  sales 
per  day  to  the  public  is  a  very  ordinary  occurrence. 

In  making  these  calculations  the  traveller's  case 
has  been  favoured  to  such  an  extent  and  the  adver- 
tiser's case  so  similarly  depreciated,  that  were  an 
actual  test  made  it  would  be  found  even  more 
advantageous  to  advertising  than  shown  here  ;  but 
even  these  figures  give  sufficient  proof  of  the  advan- 
tages of  advertising  over  personal  representation, 
hence  how  excellent  and  how  complete  are  the  two 
methods  combined,  inasmuch  as  the  demand  being 
created  by  advertising  and  the  trade  being  tho- 
roughly canvassed  by  the  traveller,  few  if  any  orders 
would  be  missed. 


CHAPTER    II 

SOMETHING   ABOUT   ADVERTISING 

Successful  advertising  may  be  summed  up  in  two 
maxims  :  "  Attract  the  Attention  "  and  "  Rivet  the 
Attraction/' 

The  first  is  governed  largely  by  the  media 
used,  the  second  by  the  matter  contained  in 
the  advertisement  or  capability  to  interest  and 
convince  with  type  and  illustration.  The  value 
of  the  former  can  be  learnt,  the  latter  is  a  gift — few 
obtain  it  otherwise,  and  only  those  few  by  long 
experience.  At  the  same  time,  you  may  possess 
the  gift  although  latent  and  in  such  case  it  is  not 
difficult  to  develop.  Above  all,  if  you  cannot 
successfully  "  talk  with  type,"  don't  spend  your 
money  in  advertising,  for  in  all  probability  you  will 
benefit  only  the  proprietors  of  the  media  you  use. 
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Either  pay  a  person  having  the  gift  or  experience, 
or  leave  the  whole  matter  severely  alone. 

It  has  been  mentioned  previously  that  the  great 
point  of  personal  representation  is  that  the  con- 
versation is  varied  to  suit  each  individual  case,  and 
the  would-be  advertiser  should  bear  in  mind  that 
an  advertisement  reaches  every  class  and  must  be 
worded  so  that  "  every  one  should  be  suited."  It 
must  be  easily  understood,  offend  no  prejudices, 
and  "  Attract  the  Attention"  :  these  are  the  first 
essentials.  How  to  attract  will  be  fully  dealt  with 
as  we  go  along,  but  it  must  be  impressed  on  the 
would-be  advertiser's  mind  that  the  advertise- 
ment must  stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the 
general  mass  of  advertising,  so  that  it  is  seen  at  a 
glance,  not  like  a  puzzle,  requiring  to  be  sought 
after. 

To  "  Attract  the  Attention  "  there  are  various 
media  which  may  be  employed,  each  one  valuable, 
although  not  always  equally  valuable  to  a  particular 
advertiser  ;  also  there  is  the  advertiser's  own  position 
to  be  carefully  studied,  and  the  amount  of  his  appro- 
priation or  expenditure. 

Let  us  consider,  firstly  the  Advertiser,  next  the 
Appropriation,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
Media. 
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Advertisers. 

The    Manufacturer. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  advertiser  may  be  included 
in  one  of  the  three  following  classes  :  Manu- 
facturers, Wholesalers,  Retailers. 

A  manufacturer  produces  an  article  suitable  either 
for  the  general  public  or  a  special  class  of  the  public, 
or  a  particular  trade,  and  sells  either  to  the  public 
direct  or  to  the  retailers  or  wholesalers  only,  or 
both  the  latter. 

Should  he  appeal  to  the  public  direct,  with  a  cheap 
line  of  boots  for  example,  he  desires  that  the  largest 
number  of  suitable  people  possible  shall  see  his 
advertisement.  If  the  public  are  to  apply  to  him  for 
the  goods,  his  name  and  address  must  be  plainly 
shown.  On  the  other  hand,  should  he  sell  either  to 
the  retailer  or  wholesaler  only,  his  name  and  address 
are  not  so  essential  and  in  some  cases  might  profit- 
ably be  omitted,  to  avoid  needless  correspondence. 
He  should,  if  possible,  standardise  his  goods  with  a 
name  or  mark,  as  "  Hercules  Boots,"  suggesting 
strength.  The  public  will  readily  recognise  him  under 
a  brand — his  alone — more  so  than  under  a  name, 
as  Jones,  Smith,  or  Jackson,  which  is  often  the  same 
as  many  other  of  his  competitors.     Should,  however, 
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he  specialise  in  High  Grade  Shooting  Boots,  he 
wants  to  appeal  u  only "  to  that  public  who 
wear  Shooting  Boots  and  can  afford  high  prices. 
All  advertising  by  mediums  which  do  not  reach 
this  exclusive  class  being  open  to  criticism,  is 
money  inadvisably  spent  and  therefore  most  prob- 
ably wasted. 

The   Wholesaler. 

The  wholesaler,  being  as  a  rule  the  middleman 
or  warehouseman,  buys  from  the  manufacturer  and 
sells  to  the  retailer  or  shopkeeper,  and  is  generally 
confined  to  a  particular  trade,  making  use  of  the 
medium  of  his  trade  paper  to  keep  his  name  before 
his  customers,  also  issuing  Price  Lists  and  probably, 
although  seldom,  Circulars  and  Circular  Letters  to 
the  retailers  in  his  trade.  The  Circular  Letter,  it 
might  be  added,  is  an  almost  new  field  for  the 
wholesaler 'in  this  country,  and  a  very  profitable 
one  to  exploit. 

Should  he  desire  to  push  particular  lines,  over 
which  he  holds  patent,  proprietary,  or  special  rights, 
although  not  the  actual  manufacturer,  he  is  in  the 
position  of  the  manufacturer,  as  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned,  and  might  be  classed  as  such  for  those 
particular  lines. 
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The  Retailer. 

The  retailer  confined  to  his  shop  can  usually 
only  hope  to  influence  his  own  neighbourhood  and 
chance  customers  from  other  parts,  who,  being  birds 
of  passage,  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  regular  trade, 
though  none  the  less  their  money  compels  their 
consideration.  The  great  medium  for  the  retailer 
is  his  shop-window.  Should  he  desire  to  extend  his 
trade  beyond  the  ordinary  precincts  of  his  shop,  he 
enters  into  a  field  known  as  Mail  Order  Advertising 
— that  is,  he  wishes  the  public  to  purchase  by  post. 

Let  these  positions  be  clearly  understood  :  To 
do  so  look  at  them  from  the  public's  point  of  view. 
If  you  see  an  advertisement  of,  and  you  are  to  apply 
to,  "John  Bull,  Cheapside,  London,"  it  matters 
not  to  you  whether  John  Bull  be  the  maker, 
wholesaler,  or  retailer,  so  long  as  you  fancy  you 
will  obtain  what  you  want  at  his  establishment ; 
and  more  so  is  this  true  if  the  address  is  at  such 
a  distance  that  you  must  order  by  correspondence. 
Having  discovered  your  position,  the  next  point 
of  consideration  is  the  appropriation. 

Appropriation. 

The  appropriation  is  the  amount  of  money  you 
are  prepared  to  appropriate  for,  or  spend  upon,  your 
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advertising,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  :  that 
amount  which  is  to  be  taken  from  the  capital 
account,  and  the  proportion  to  be  expended  from 
profits. 

At  the  outset  one  cannot  expect  an  immediate 
return,  therefore  from  Capital,  money  must  be  spent 
in  M  Attracting  the  Attention. "  This  money  is  spent 
to  form,  as  it  were,  a  foundation ;  naturally,  the 
more  spent  the  more  may  be  expected  as  return, 
the  actual  amount  being  a  matter  for  the  personal 
consideration  of  the  advertiser. 

An  important  item  is  how  much  shall  be  spent  once 
the  ball  has  been  set  rolling.  Opinions  on  this  point 
vary  ;  some  views,  and  those  of  persons  entitled  to 
every  consideration,  express  the  opinion  that  no  fixed 
amount  can  be  named,  but  the  writer's  own  personal 
view  is  that  a  fixed  proportion  of  nett  profits  should 
be  allotted  for  advertising  purposes,  the  proportion 
being  set  for  a  given  period — not  too  long,  say  six 
months — and  then  increased  or  reduced  for  the  next 
period  according  to  results  obtained.  As  a  sug- 
gestion, the  writer  considers  that  one-half  of  the 
nett  profits  is  not  too  much  for  the  first  few  years, 
reduced  later  to  one-third.  Be  liberal ;  remember 
you  are  expecting  big  harvests,  therefore  sow 
accordingly. 
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For  the  original  appropriation,  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  will  cover  the  ground  sufficiently. 
A  concrete  example  will  be  best  : — 

Let  us  suppose  a  business  is  showing  a  turnover 
of  £7,000  per  annum,  nett  profits  at  15  per  cent, 
being  about  £1,000  a  year.  As  this  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  a  year's  profit,  or 
£  1 ,000,  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask  from  capital 
account  to  expend  upon  the  first  year's  advertising, 
during  which  period  the  one-half  share  of  profit  on 
the  trading  should  approach  an  amount  sufficient,  or 
nearly  so,  to  carry  on  and  maintain  the  campaign. 
In  this  case  the  account  appears  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  and  the  campaign  as :  Turn- 
over, £7,000;  nett  profit  at  15  per  cent., 
£  1 ,000. 

The  return  ought  to  double  itself,  or  nearly  so, 
during  the  year,  showing  a  turnover  of  £13,000. 

The  turnover  should  increase  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  expenditure,  so  that  the  nett  profit 
would  be  more  than  15  per  cent.,  but  these  figures 
have  been  treated  to  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
particular  point  of  view,  other  considerations  being 
overlooked.  Regarding  the  nett  profit  as  £2,000 
on  the  increased  turnover,  appropriate  for  advertising, 
50  per  cent,  of  the  profit,  or  £1,000,  for  expenditure 
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during  the  second  year,  the  case  would,  in  actuality, 
be  even  stronger  than  it  appears  here.  It  will  be 
seen  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  is,  after 
allowing  50  per  cent,  for  advertising,  as  much  profit 
left  as  formerly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  year  the 
50  per  cent,  could  be  safely  dropped  to  the  estimated 
one-third  of  profits.  The  statistics  of  the  second 
year  would  probably  read :  Turnover,  £20,000  ; 
nett  profit  £3,000,  of  which  one-third  could  be 
transferred  to  advertising  account,  thus  providing 
£1,000  for  the  next  year's  campaign.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  ratio  of  increase  is  not  so 
much  during  the  second  as  the  first  year  although 
it  is  likely  it  would  be  more  than  £7,000 ; 
but  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  the  first 
advertising,  being  new,  will  reap  a  rush  of  trade 
which  afterwards  will  settle  down  to  a  more  normal 
and  steady  increase.  The  original  ;£  1,000,  it  is 
observed,  is  returned  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year.  These  figures  are  more  than  presumed,  being 
taken  from  an  actual  known  case  where  the  turnovers 
were  increased  in  far  larger  proportions  than  here 
mentioned.  Actually  the  outlay  was  returned  in 
fifteen  months. 

The  £1,000  might  be  spread  over  the  first  year 
as  follows  : — 
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Probable 

Previous 

Trade. 

Year. 

I 

£ 

£ 

January 

...      120 

200 

200 

February- 

...      1 00 

900 

500 

March 

90 

...      1,500 

900 

April 

...        70 

1,600 

800 

May 

60 

1,200 

500     trade  slowing 

June 

...        40 

700 

370) 

July 

...        40 

400 

250  >  slack  months 

August 

40 

600 

..     380) 

September 

...        70 

900 

500     improving 

October 

...         80 

...     1,300 

700 

November 

...    100 

...      1,700 

900 

December 

...    90 

2,000 

1,000 

£9°° 

;£l3>000 

£7,°°o 

From  this  chart  it  will  be  noticed  that  January 
opens  as  the  previous  year  with  a  deflection  of  trade 
following  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  February, 
when  sales  begin  to  increase,  the  first  effect  of  the 
advertising  is  apparent.  In  March  and  April  its 
full  force  is  felt.  The  season  is  running  out  in  May, 
and  reflects  upon  the  returns  in  May  and  June. 
When  the  season  is  over  and  trade  is  slack,  the 
amount  of  advertising  is  just  sufficient  to  keep  the 
name  before  the  public  and  to  let  them  know  you 
are  still  trading.  In  August,  after  the  Bank  Holiday, 
trade  begins  to  brighten,  improving  more  rapidly 
because  of  the  slack  season's  advertising.  The 
above   chart  is  naturally  applied   to  a    trade  which 
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is  slack  in  the  summer,  but  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  money  must  be  expended  in  adver- 
tising, the  whole  scheme  being  devised  before  the 
campaign  is  commenced. 

It  will  be  further  noticed  that  the  appropriation 
although  fixed  at  £1,000  covered  only  £900.  This 
is  because  the  figures  were  arranged  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  and  10  per  cent,  of 
the  sum  was  allowed  for  unforeseen  contingencies. 
It  is  wise  to  do  this  to  permit  of  taking  advantage 
of  any  great  public  affairs  that  may  happen,  and 
which  can  be  turned  to  good  advertising  advantage. 
The  actual  expenditure  on  the  appropriation  would 
probably  read,  presuming  nothing  of  exceptional 
interest  occurred  : — 


Actual 

Forecast. 

Expenditure. 

1 

£ 

January  ... 

I20 

120 

February 

IOO 

no 

March 

90 

IOO 

April       

70 

85 

May        

60 

75 

June        

40 

50 

July       

40 

40 

August     ... 

40 

50 

September 

70 

80 

October  ... 

80 

90 

November 

IOO 

IOO 

December 

90 

IOO 

£1,000 
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The  forecast  would  be  presumed  as  follows :  To 
start  the  campaign  an  extra  amount  is  necessary, 
gradually  decreasing  as  the  article  becomes  better 
known.  Although  December  would  be  the  best 
month  of  the  year,  yet  it  contains  only  twenty-four 
days  before  Christmas,  after  which  comes  a  slump  ; 
hence  the  decreased  figure  to  November,  but  which 
is  actually  the  same  in  proportion. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  the  foregoing  ex- 
ample that  the  sum  originally  fixed  at  £1,000  will 
remain  as  the  appropriation  amount  year  after  year. 
It  is  intended  to  show  just  what  happens  to  the 
original  capital  sum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  unless 
an  appropriation  increases  it  may  be  generally  said 
that  something  is  wrong  with  the  advertising. 
Seeing  the  results  from  the  original  capital  sum,  it 
is  natural  to  assume  that  if  from  time  to  time 
further  capital  sums  are  added  to  that  reserved 
from  profits,  the  turnover  will  be  proportionately 
further  increased  with  a  resultant  further  increased 
profit. 

It  is  not  wise  to  make  the  forecasted  appropriation 
too  rigid;  it  should  be  used  more  as  a  guiding-line, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  unwise  to 
depart  from  the  guiding-lines  without  very  good 
reasons  for  so  doing. 
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Frequently  the  opinion  is  expressed  that,  even 
though  the  appropriation  is  drawn  mainly  from 
profits,  it  is  money  irrevocably  lost,  which  is  equally 
true  of  all  expenditure  for  other  than  actual  goods 
to  be  used  in  manufacture  or  resold  ;  but  the  money 
is  by  no  means  irrevocably  lost — it  appears  in  the 
goodwill.  Numerous  examples  could  be  given  where 
the  purchase  price  of  a  business  has  included  in  the 
goodwill  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  all  the  advertising 
expenditure. 

It  is  necessary  to  supplement  these  remarks  with 
a  few  words  regarding  the  actual  figure  of  an 
appropriation. 

Unfortunately,  advertising  experts  fall  into  the 
error  of  glibly  piling  up  the  thousands  as  though 
to  any  and  every  firm  £  1 ,000  was  a  mere  bagatelle. 
It  is  true  that  this  sum  is  by  no  means  a  large 
appropriation,  nor  is  it  capable  of  "  Setting  the 
Thames  on  fire."  Yet,  judiciously  expended,  it  is 
sufficient  to  commence  a  successful  campaign. 

The  writer  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  many 
and  many  a  business  firm  who  could  and  would 
enter  the  advertising  field  at  the  figure  mentioned, 
have  been  debarred  from  doing  so  by  presuming 
that  very  many  thousands  are  required,  or  hearing 
an  expert  suggest  three  or  four  thousands  for  this,  a 
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couple  for  that,  and  so  on,  the  sum  total  appalling 
the  stoutest  heart — for  even  if  it  will  pay,  is  it  wise 
to  take  so  great  a  risk  ? 

The  Article. 

The  selling  power  of  advertising  is  so  great  that 
it  will  create  a  first  sale,  even  if  the  goods  sold  are 
not  fair  value  for  the  money,  inasmuch  as  the 
purchaser  is  not  aware  of  the  fact  until  he  has  paid 
for  and  become  possessor  of  the  goods  ;  but  no 
amount  of  advertising  could  create  any  further  sale 
to  that  purchaser,  thus  each  sale  requiring  a  fresh 
purchaser,  and  no  genuine  business  has  ever  been 
or  could  be  sustained  on  single  sales,  it  being  the 
repeats  that  make  the  trade.  Let  your  advertise- 
ments be  backed  up  by  good  honest  trading,  and 
you  bid  fair  for  success.  Every  customer  you 
satisfy  talks  about  you,  probably  recommends  his 
or  her  friend,  so  becoming  your  walking  and  talking 
advertisements  This  is  the  cheapest  and  best  medium, 
and  only  to  be  cultivated  by  honest  trading. 


CHAPTER   III 

MEDIA 

The  following  are  the  principal  mediums  of 
advertising  :  Press,  Billposting,  In  and  Outdoor 
Spaces,  Distribution,  Circulars  and  Circular  Letters, 
Price  Lists  and  Booklets,  Novelties,  Window 
Display. 

The  Press. 

First  and  foremost  comes  the  Press,  and  under 
this  heading  many  volumes  might  be   compiled. 

The  expression,  "  The  Press,"  covers  all  and 
sundry  publications  of  great,  little,  and  no  import- 
ance, whether  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly. 
That  part  of  them  which  is  devoted  to  advertise- 
ments is  technically  known  as  "  space."  Space  is 
bought  and  sold  by  its  proprietors  in  much  the  same 
way  as  goods  are  dealt  with  by  manufacturers.  The 
advertiser  can  approach  the  proprietor  either  direct 
or  through  an  advertising  agent,  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  more  later. 
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Space  is  usually  sold  in  this  country  by  the  inch, 
or  tV>  i>  h  i>  and  whole  page.  The  inch  signifies 
I  inch  of  space  along  one  column  (i';  s/c),  2  inches 
along  one  column  being  called  2  inches  or  2  inches 
single  column  (2"  s/c) ;  but  a  i-inch  space  continued 
along  two  adjacent  columns  is  termed  i-inch  double 
column  (i;/  d/c),  and  is  literally  a  space  1  inch  deep 
spread  across  the  two  columns. 

The  same  applies  to  1  inch  spread  across  3,  4, 
and  5  columns,  and  so  on,  known  as  1  inch  across 
3,  4,  and  5  columns,  and  written  1^x3  cols., 
i"x4   cols.,    i"x  j    cols. 

Proprietors  frequently  charge  more  for  1"  x  3  cols, 
than  3"  s/c,  the  reason  given  by  them  being  that  the 
columns  (rules  or  dividing  lines)  are  broken,  thus 
causing  greater  difficulty  and  more  time  in  the 
setting  up,  caused  by  the  cutting  of  the  rules  and 
the  need  of  heavier  packing  ;  likewise,  it  is  alleged, 
it  spoils  the  uniformity  of  the  paper. 

Value  of  Space. 

The  value  of  space  is  regulated  principally  by  the 
circulation  ;  also  by  the  class  of  the  publication,  and 
very  often  by  the  amount  the  proprietor  fancies  he 
can  secure  (usually  in  opposition  to  a  valuation  by 
the  more  legitimate  methods). 


THE   SUNDAY   NEWS. 


1"S/C. 

One  inch 
nglc  column. 


I"  d/c. 
One  inch  double  column. 


2"  s/c. 

Two  inches 
single  column. 


2"  d/c. 
Two  inches  double  column. 


1"  X  3  cols. 
One  inch  across  three  columns. 


DIVISION   OF   SPACE   BY  COLUMN    MEASURE. 
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Circulation. 

Circulation  is  the  most  slippery  item  in  the 
advertising  world,  the  most  important  and  the 
hardest  nut  to  crack.  It  is  evident  that  of  two 
papers  of  the  same  class,  say,  two  halfpenny  London 
morning  dailies,  circulating  largely  over  the  same 
ground,  but  the  one  having  a  much  larger  circula- 
tion than  the  other,  the  space  in  the  former  is  more 
valuable  than  that  in  the  latter,  hence  its  higher 
price,  because,  there  being  more  readers,  there  is 
proportionately  more  chance  of  the  advertisement 
ensuring  a  greater  return.  It  is  only  too  true 
a  fact  that  very  few  periodicals  give  reliable 
statistics  regarding  circulation.  A  newspaper 
representative  will  calmly  tell  you,  and  the 
proprietor  will  put  into  print,  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  circulation  is  "  estimated "  at 
300,000,  without  in  the  least  troubling  to  support 
the  statement. 

Can  you  imagine  buying  goods  without  knowing 
what  quantity  you  will  receive  for  your  money  ?  To 
revert  to  the  boots  ;  would  you  buy  a  case  of  boots 
for  ^20  without  knowing  how  many  pairs  were 
inside  ?  The  suggestion  seems  absurd ;  yet  that  is 
your  position  with  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the 
majority  of  periodicals. 
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Beware  of  the  paper  which  gives  its  probable 
number  of  readers  as  its  circulation  ;  you  will  find 
it  suggests  that  every  copy  has  five  readers  ;  hence, 
if  it  gives  a  figure  of  300,000,  read  it  as  60,000, 
and  probably  the  circulation  is  far  below  this 
figure. 

The  greatest  fraud  of  all  is  when  the  circulation 
is  based  upon  the  number  printed,  for  of  this  quantity 
who  can  say  (except  those  who  will  not  do  so)  what 
proportion  never  leave  the  publishing  office,  and 
how  many  of  those  that  do  leave,  come  back  unread, 
and,  again,  how  many  are  free  copies,  valueless  to 
the  advertiser  ? 

Really,  the  only  true  circulation  is  that  number  of 
copies  actually  paid  for — a  figure  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  from  any  but  a  few  of  the  best- 
known  papers. 

At  the  same  time,  one  must  not  make  too  much 
of  this  circulation  bogey.  The  real  value  of  a 
periodical  is  what  it  will  produce  in  results  for  a 
particular  advertiser,  and  where  the  results  can  be 
traced  and  are  satisfactory  the  circulation  figure  is  a 
secondary  consideration,  but  in  the  case  where  direct 
results  cannot  be  traced,  called  "  Cumulative  Adver- 
tising," experience  is  the  only  guide. 
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Class  of  Publication. 

The  price  of  space  is  naturally  affected  by  the 
class  of  the  periodical.  One  could  not  expect  the 
same  price  in  an  important  London,  as  in  some  small 
local,  newspaper. 

The  class  of  publication  is  likewise  a  reflex  of  the 
class  of  people  who  will  see  your  advertisement,  and, 
as  previously  mentioned,  it  is  useless  to  advertise  a 
high-class  exclusive  luxury  in  a  periodical  which  is 
read  principally  by  people  who  are  very  unlikely  to 
have  the  necessary  money  wherewith  to  purchase, 
nor  would  cheap  furniture  find  many  purchasers 
amongst  the  readers  of  a  high-class  literary  magazine. 
To  know  your  paper,  you  should  know  amongst 
whom  it  circulates.  If  you  don't  know,  seek  some 
one  who  does  ;  your  advertising  manager  or  agent 
should  be  able  to  tell  you. 

Rates. 

The  actual  price  of  space,  or  rate,  is  only  to  be 
learnt  by  experience,  and  the  advice  given  in  the 
last  words  of  the  previous  remarks  might  appro- 
priately open  these.  If  you  don't  know  the  rates, 
employ  some  one  who  does.  Nearly  all  proprietors 
issue  a  printed  scale,  but,  like  the  card  on  which  it 
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is  printed,  it  is  flexible,  how  much  so  depends  upon 
your  knowledge,  purchasing  ability,  and  the  size  of 
your  account.  Newspaper  proprietors  are  venal ; 
they  will  get  all  they  can  for  their  space  ;  it  is  your 
business  to  get  all  the  space  you  can  for  your  money. 
Frequently  extra  is  charged  for  blocks,  stereos  or 
electros,  and  what  these  are  will  be  explained  else- 
where ;  in  plain  English,  they  mean  materials  for 
illustrations  or  types  other  than  the  usual  styles. 

Billposting. 

A  supporter  of  billposting  as  the  first  medium  of 
advertising  argued  that  at  twelve  o'clock  the  morning 
paper  was  "  dead  as  mutton."  That  this  is  not  so 
the  writer  most  decidedly  asserts,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  attractive  power  of  a  publication  is 
greatly  diminished  when  the  next  issue  appears, 
whereas  a  bill  or  poster  upon  a  hoarding  is  good 
advertising  for  so  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
there,  the  bill  being  replaced  free  of  charge  when 
it  has  become  dirty  or  torn  ;  such  an  arrangement 
being  understood  in  the  billposting  world.  But 
always  remember  that  the  advertiser  has  to  supply 
the  bills,  and  this  is  no  inconsiderable  item.  A 
rainy  or  windy  day  may  necessitate  the  replacement 
of  a  number  of  bills,  and  they  cost  a  lot  of  money 
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to  print,  the    price   depending  upon  size,  quantity, 
and  number  of  colours. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  well-designed  poster  is 
a  business  puller  and  "  Attracts  the  Attention,"  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  many  see  it  from 
vehicles  and  have  no  time  for  more  than  the  most 
cursory  glance,  so  the  illustration  or  matter  must 
convey  the  story  to  be  told,  there  and  then — in  other 
words,  it  must M  Attract  the  Attention  "  and  "  Rivet 
the  Attraction  "  at  a  glance.  Well-designed  bills 
can  be  made  to  do  this,  and  it  is  wisdom  to  pay 
a  good  price  and  obtain  a  good  result. 

The  great  advantage  of  billposting  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  bill  is  good  business  all  the  time,  there 
being  no  next  issue  to  depreciate  its  value,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  cost  of  printing,  it  is  cheap 
and  effective,  but  in  the  writer's  opinion  more 
suitable  to  be  used  as  an  additional  medium  than 
the  only  one,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  whilst 
one  passes  along  the  street,  either  on  foot  or,  in  a 
vehicle,  one  is  attracted  by  well-designed  bills  on  the 
hoardings,  yet  there  is  equally  no  doubt  that  the 
"  Attraction "  is  only  momentary,  though  the 
space  occupied  is  very  large  in  comparison  with 
the  Press. 

Bills  are  usually  considered  in  double  crown  size 
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sheets  (a  crown  sheet  measures  15  x  20  inches), 
the  sizes  of  bills  most  frequently  displayed  con- 
sisting of  16  or  32  double  crown  sheets.  Billposting 
is  charged  per  double  crown  sheet  per  week. 


In   and  Outdoor  Spaces. 

The  consideration  of  hoardings  leads  us  to  other 
spaces,  in  and  outdoor,  which  may  be  classed 
principally  as  those  in  public  vehicles,  stations,  and 
outdoor  fixed  spaces  other  than  hoardings.  The 
latter  includes  any  space  open  or  enclosed  where 
a  bill  may  be  posted  or  an  advertisement  painted  or 
affixed,  such  as  sides  of  houses,  ends  of  piers,  fields, 
&c,  and  which  are  practically  proprietary  hoardings, 
inasmuch  as  whilst  on  an  ordinary  hoarding  one  is 
amongst  a  crowd,  on  the  side  of  a  house,  pierhead, 
roof,  or  in  a  field,  the  advertisement  is  either  alone 
or  with  only  a  few  others,  hence  more  valuable,  the 
actual  value  depending  upon  the  position,  size,  &c. 
Pierhead  roofs,  for  instance,  are  good  during  the 
holiday  season,  but  of  decreased  value  when  visitors 
no  longer  come  to  the  town.  It  is  inadvisable  to 
place  a  paper  bill  on  an  outdoor  space  difficult  of 
access,  because  when  dirty,  it  is  costly  to  replace  ; 
preferably  employ  an  enamelled  iron  plate. 
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Railway    Stations. 

The  termini  of  our  large  railways  are  so  crowded 
with  bills  and  advertising,  without  regard  to  size  and 
colour,  that  they  are  almost  valueless,  except  for 
excursions  or  holiday  resorts,  which  advertisements 
the  public  will  seek  when  they  are  wanted,  but  there 
are  numerous  stations  scattered  all  over  the  country 
where  advertising  is  of  exceptional  value.  Trains 
stop  at  each  one  and  give  the  passengers,  who 
invariably  look  out,  a  chance  of  glancing  at  the 
plates  and  bills  exhibited  along  the  platforms  ;  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  advertisement 
is  not  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  only  seen 
whilst  the  train  is  in  motion,  or  the  view  obtained 
may  be  for  far  too  short  a  period  to  permit  the 
eye  taking  in  an  impression  or  one  of  any  value. 
You  will  find  this  frequently  the  case  at  both  the 
ends  and  beyond  the  ends  of  the  platforms. 

Public  Vehicles  and  Tickets. 

The  spaces  inside  public  vehicles  deserve  con- 
sideration, inasmuch  as  in  a  train,  tram,  or  omnibus, 
one  has  frequently  nothing  else  to  do  than  kill  time, 
and  it  is  then  that  the  advertisements  tell.  Have 
you    never   read   all    of  those  within   reach   of   the 
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eye,  including  the  one  on  the  ticket  ?  You  are 
exceptional  if  this  is  not  the  case. 

Omnibus  tickets,  it  might  be  mentioned,  are  a  good 
and  cheap  medium,  and  usually  exclusive  to  one 
advertisement.  Not  only  are  a  very  large  number 
of  these  read,  but  they  are  thrown  about  and  lie  as 
an  advertisement  till  swept  away,  for  which  reason 
make  the  matter  bold — a  white-letter  block  is  one 
of  the  best  means.  A  white-letter  block  secures 
white  letters  on  a  coloured  ground. 

The  inside  of  the  vehicle  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
preferable  to  the  outside  ;  the  latter  may  be  noticed 
by  passers-by,  but  the  former  is  studied,  forcing  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  the  passenger  who  has  nothing 
to  do,  is  read  from  very  wearisomeness,  and  if  forcibly 
written  the  advertisement  is  absorbed. 

Field  Advertising. 

Field  advertising  consists  of  the  boards  one  sees 
erected  in  fields,  usually  alongside  the  railway. 
These  must  be  used  in  large  numbers  to  be  at  all 
effective,  for  as  the  train  flashes  by,  even  the  few 
words  the  board  bears  convey  but  little  if  any 
impression,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  continual 
repetition  to  obtain    the    advertising  value  desired. 
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Programmes  and  Curtains. 

In  this  medium  mention  must  be  made  of  theatre 
programmes  and  what  was  once  novelty  work,  but 
which  is  now  fairly  established,  viz.,  Theatre 
Curtain  advertising.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  theatre  or  music-hall,  being  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment, a  certain  levity  appertains  to  these  advertise- 
ments, which  is  not  suitable  to  all  advertisers.  For 
a  Food,  Tobacco,  or  Clothing,  they  should  prove 
valuable  mediums,  more  so  to  the  local  shopkeeper, 
especially  the  curtain  which  is  now  brought  to 
perfection  by  the  use  of  magic-lanterns  and  coloured 
slides,  but  the  old  style,  which  in  lower-class  houses 
turned  the  curtain  into  a  hoarding  was  abominable. 
The  programme  should  also  prove  most  valuable  to 
the  local  trader  inasmuch  as,  generally  speaking, 
the  patrons  of  places  of  amusement  are  the  local 
residents  who  take  the  programme  home  with 
them. 


CHAPTER    IV 

media   (continued) 
Distribution. 

Under    this    heading    is    classed    House-to-house 

distribution  of  Pamphlets,  Samples,  &c,  Sandwich- 

or  Board-men,  Postal  and  other  Public  Distribution. 

Where  private  men  are  employed,  this  medium  has 

the  drawback  that  they  are  usually  of  the  Weary 

Willie  type,  and  much  prefer  to  drop  the  bills  or 

articles  in  the  river  or  elsewhere  to  fairly  carrying 

out   their    part    of   the  distribution.       Respectable 

distributing  firms   stop   this  tendency  on   the  part 

of  the  men,  by  the  employment  of  inspectors,  who 

certainly  remedy  the  defect  to  a  large  extent,  and  it 

is    therefore    desirable    to    have    your    distribution 

carried  out  only  by  a  firm  of  good  standing.     The 

writer's  actual  experience  may  here  be  of  service. 
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In  one  case  of  distributing  by  irresponsible  men 
paid  by  the  day,  it  was  found  that  the  bills  had  been 
dropped  in  bulk  down  an  open  gully  in  the  road 
and  had  actually  stopped  the  drains  ;  the  fact  was 
only  discovered  when  the  authorities  sought  the 
cause  of  the  stoppage,  the  advertiser  having  to  pay 
for  a  distribution  which  had  never  taken  place  and 
also  for  removing  the  stoppage. 

Again,  having  occasion  to  visit  an  empty  house, 
the  whole  forepart  of  the  hall  was  covered  with  bills, 
some  6  or  7  deep,  and  on  examination  it  was  found 
there  were  in  some  cases  more  than  1 8  of  the  same 
kind — in  all,  over  200.  This  was  pretty  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  distributor,  probably  working  under 
the  eye  of  an  inspector,  had  put  more  than  one  bill 
into  the  letter-box,  and  that  a  proportion  of  dis- 
tributed bills  never  attain  their  purpose.  The  real 
value  of  the  medium  is  obtained  when  a  sample  is 
given  away  and  handed  by  the  distributor  to  the 
householder  ;  a  booklet,  likewise,  is  likely  to  receive 
a  fair  share  of  attention — preferably  enclose  it  in  an 
envelope,  even  if  to  be  placed  into  letter-boxes  by 
hand.  It  must  be  remembered  that  whilst  a  propor- 
tion, and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  a  large  proportion, 
of  handbills  and  circulars  are  never  glanced  at,  they 
are  comparatively  inexpensive  both  for  printing  and 
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distributing,  and  if  a  few  "  Attract  the  Attention  " 
it  pays,  though  the  experience  of  the  writer  would 
lead  him  to  distribute  only  either  samples  or  book- 
lets, and  the  latter  but  seldom  and  only  in  particular 
cases  where  it  might  be  reasonably  expected  that 
they  would  be  well  received. 

Sandwich  or    Board-men. 

Sandwich  or  Board-men,  more  especially  if  they 
give  away  handbills,  are  of  great  service,  for  not  only 
are  they  walking  proprietary  hoardings  but  their  bills 
usually  receive  a  glance,  however  cursory,  before  being 
thrown  away.  This,  therefore,  is  a  valuable  medium 
if  it  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  bills  are  not  disposed 
of  in  bulk,  by  the  men,  in  a  manner  not  agreeable  to 
the  advertiser. 

The  writer  remembers  once  seeing  a  huge  figure 
of  an  elephant  being  taken  through  the  streets,  and 
by  internal  mechanism  handbills  were  forced  through 
the  trunk,  flying  about  all  over  the  road.  This, 
of  course,  was  awfully  amusing  to  the  children,  who 
picked  up  the  bills,  which  were  eminently  suitable  for 
them  as  they  contained  particulars  of  a  circus  which 
was  visiting  the  town.  But  such  advertising  is 
suitable  for  only  such  purposes  or  for  a  very  cheap 
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line  or  article  or  low-class  trade  ;  for  example,  the 
opening  of  an  eating-house  for  the  masses,  or  the 
coming  of  a  new  play  of  a  nature  to  suit  the  same 
class,  or  the  advent  of  a  circus.  The  mass  of  the 
population  as  a  class,  from  an  advertising  point  of 
view,  is  one  of  the  wealthiest,  by  virtue  of  its  number 
and  purchasing  power.  Still,  the  advertising  must  be 
suitable  to  its  style  and  mannerism. 

Postal    Distribution. 

The  last  class  of  distribution  to  be  dealt  with  is 
that  using  the  medium  of  the  Post.  This,  of  course, 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  handwork,  eliminating  to  a 
large  extent  the  empty  houses,  insuring  delivery  of 
only  one  circular  to  one.  house  and  giving  no 
intentional  wastage. 

It  is  expensive  because  of  the  postage,  but  very 
thorough  and  being  a  letter,  is  more  likely  to  be 
opened  and  read.  There  is  then  the  question  of  the 
Jd.  open  or  the  id.  closed  circular,  of  course,  the  id. 
closed  is  better  though  more  expensive,  and  can  be 
dispensed  with  on  many  occasions  in  favour  of  the 
cheaper  open  rate,  by  careful  consideration  of  the 
envelope  and  contents,  for  should  these  be  visibly 
circulars  they  will  lose  a  lot  of  their  influence. 
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A  draper's  sale  circular  can  usually  be  told  from 
the  outside  of  the  envelope  both  by  sight,  touch,  and 
smell.     Avoid  these  undesirable  distinctions. 


Novelty  Work. 

Novelty  advertising  assumes  such  various  forms 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  or  give  any 
hints  as  to  how  to  proceed.  Advertisers  are  mainly 
divided  between  those  who  lay  awake  at  night  and 
try  to  think  of  some  novel  idea,  those  who  sleep  and 
hope  to  dream  of  them,  and  those  who  wouldn't 
touch  any  novelty  as  being  too  risky.  The  writer 
remembers  the  rage  caused  some  little  time  since 
by  the  Hidden  Treasure  Scheme  :  most  successful 
from  the  advertiser's  point  of  view  and  carried  along 
till  stopped  by  law.  Again,  the  placing  of  prize 
pebbles  upon  the  beach  of  seaside  resorts  during  the 
holiday  season  worked  well  ;  but  of  novelties  in 
general  one  can  only  say  they  must  be  well  con- 
ceived and  better  carried  out,  or  they  will  fall  flat 
and  be  useless  expenditure.  They  frequently  re- 
quire a  large  sum  to  work  and  are  risky  at  the  best, 
and  should  only  be  indulged  in  by  those  having  a 
long  purse  and  capable  of  taking  risks.  As  an 
example   of  a    cheap    novelty   well  designed  for  its 
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purpose,  the  writer  remembers  that  at  the  relief  of 
Mafeking,  a  firm  issued  paper  "Union  Jacks" 
designed  to  be  attached  to  cabmen's  whips,  and 
which  bore  an  advertisement  of  Cabmen's  Requisites. 
These  were  enthusiastically  sought  after  by  cabmen, 
did  their  work  well,  and  they  serve  as  an  example 
of  what  can  be  effected  at  little  cost  by  keeping  the 
eye  well  open  to  watch  events  and  seize  the  main 
chance.  Again,  the  writer  remembers  a  high-class 
West  End  glove  house  advertising  ladies'  gloves  on 
fans  distributed  in  the  stalls  of  a  London  theatre. 
If  you  can  hit  on  a  scheme  equally  suitable  to  your 
needs,  it  will  pay.  Avoid  complicated  schemes 
which  require  great  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  Life  is  short,  too  short  for  the  scheme  to 
succeed. 

Window  Display. 

Window  displays  interests  principally  the  shop- 
keeper, but  also  to  a  large  extent  the  manufacturer 
who  advertises,  for  in  many  instances  a  customer's 
window  will  be  artistically  dressed  free  of  charge  by 
a  professional  dresser  who  is  retained  for  the 
purpose  by  the  advertising  firm.  Frequently  shop- 
keepers themselves  employ  professional  dressers  who 
receive  from  a  half  to  two  guineas  tor  their  work 
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and  at  that  are  not  overpaid.  The  shopkeeper  pays 
a  big  rent  as  a  rule,  for  his  premises,  and  a  good 
proportion  of  this  sum  is  paid  for  the  window  ;  how 
cheap  is  it,  therefore,  for  an  advertiser  to  retain  a 
dresser  and  obtain  the  use  of  a  window  for  a  fairly- 
long  period  (usually  one  month)  at  the  cost  of  the 
dresser's  time,  the  material  used  in  his  work,  and 
supplemented  in  some  cases  by  a  small  charge  made 
by  the  shopkeeper. 

As  regards  the  dressing  of  a  window  the  matter 
is  best  left  to  the  person  you  pay  to  know — every 
man  to  his  trade  ! — but  with  what  to  accomplish  the 
work  is  largely  the  advertiser's  business.  Of  the 
result  there  is  never  any  doubt.  What  is  shown 
in  the  window  is  sold  in  the  shop.  Every  good 
dresser  knows  that  to  show  too  great  a  variety  con- 
fuses the  eye  of  the  possible  purchaser. 

Exhibition  stalls,  it  may  be  here  mentioned,  are 
virtually  shops  rented  for  a  short  period. 


PART   II 


ATTRACTING    THE    ATTENTION 


Introduction. 

By  the  time  the  reader  has  reached  this  page  he 
will  have  discovered  how  vast  is  the  advertising 
field. 

Should  any  medium  have  been  omitted,  it  is 
because  it  does  not  fit  in  with  a  general  scheme  of 
ordinary  advertising. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  an  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  acquaint  the  advertiser  with  the  essentials 
of  the  work  he  would  enter  into. 

It  is  now  necessary  that  the  advertiser  should 
choose  those  mediums  which  he  will  select  for  his 
use.  In  making  this  choice  it  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  know  how  to  use  each  so  that  those 
most  suitable  to  his  individual  case  may  be 
selected. 

The  elements  of  advertising  are  explained  in  this 

work,  the  necessities  that  the  prospective  advertiser 

ought    to  know    in  justice    to    himself    before    he 

spends  a  penny-piece.      There  has   been    explained 
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the  various  media  which  concern  the  first  maxim  of 
successful  advertising — "  Attract  the  Attention." 
The  following  pages  will  include  an  explanation  of 
the  second  maxim — "  Rivet  the  Attraction."  This 
chiefly  depends  upon  the  arrangement,  style,  or 
wording  of  the  advertisement. 


CHAPTER   I 

BILLPOSTING 

Let  us  turn  to  Billposting,  and  we  find  this  a 
suitable  medium  for  advertisements  entirely  of  an 
illustrative  character  or  which  permit  their  story  to 
be  told  in  a  few  words  ;  it  has  been  previously 
observed  that  the  bill  "  Attracts  the  Attention " 
but  momentarily,  yet  long  enough  for  the  eye  to 
take  in  the  bill  as  a  whole,  therefore  the  main 
points  must  be  brought  into  relief  that  they  may 
strike  the  eye  and  "  Rivet  the  Attraction"  at  a 
glance,  which  brings  us  to  the  point  desired  to  be 
impressed.  That  Billposting  is  only  suitable  for 
advertisers  where  a  few  words  convey  the  story. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Billposting  is  a  good  sup- 
plemental medium.  This  is  because  while  a  more 
complete  story  is  told  in  the  Press,  the  bill  as  shown 

(p.  54)  is  all  that  is  needed  to  supplement  a  would-be 
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FRUIT 


FOOD 


Nourishing  in  Effect. 

Assists  Digestion. 
Exquisite  in  Flavour. 

For  the   Baby — For  the   Invalid — 
Makes  a  meal  in  a  moment  for  all. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Stores 

in    J,    I,    and    I    lb.    Sealed    Tins. 

The  Fruit  Food  Co.  London. 
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smoker's  desire  to  try  a  whiff  of  purest  Virginia 
in  a  Premier  Cigarette.  Those  whose  digestion  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  would  be  attracted  by  an  ex- 
quisitely flavoured  aid,  nourishing  in  effect.  The 
suggestions  are  conveyed  in  a  few  words,  even  if 
the  whole  story  be  not  told.  In  the  Food  bill,  the 
price  has  been  specially  omitted,  the  wherefore  being 
explained  in  a  further  chapter.  The  point  for  the 
moment  is  :  Did  you  notice  the  omission  ?  If  not, 
the  bill  did  its  duty — it  "  Attracted  the  Attention  " 
regardless  of  price.  Illustrations  generally  are  more 
for  the  gentler  than  the  sterner  sex.  Play-posters 
are  such.  Consider  for  a  moment,  and  you  will  find 
that  those  bills  appealing  mainly  to  men  are  prin- 
cipally lettered  only,  or  the  illustration  is  of  the 
article  itself.  Articles  appealing  to  both  sexes 
are  both  styles.  For  the  ladies,  illustrations  nearly 
always  rule. 

Billposting  may  be  summed  up,  therefore,  as  an 
excellent  supplemental  medium  in  cases  where  the 
story  can  be  conveyed  in  its  full  meaning  with  but  a 
few  words.  It  may  be  argued  that  an  illustrated 
poster  of  a  new  play  often  attracts  a  crowd.  True. 
But  watch  the  crowd.  Are  they  likely  buyers  of 
a  Food  ?  Not  so.  Again,  theatrical  advertising  is 
a  scheme  apart.     Plays  are  here  to-day  and  gone 
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to-morrow  ;  they  must  attract  quickly  or  they  are 
useless.  The  case  is  exceptional.  This  book  is 
intended  to  deal  with  ordinary,  not  exceptional 
advertising. 

In   and   Outdoor   Spaces. 

The  remarks  that  apply  to  Billposting  apply 
equally  well  to  other  outdoor  spaces,  but  with  those 
indoor  a  little  more  story  may  be  written  when  space 
permits. 

Omnibuses,   Trams,   &c. 

A  passenger  inside  a  'bus  or  tram  is  a  fixture  for 
the  time  being,  and  will  read  interesting  matter 
within  the  range  of  vision,  provided  it  is  not  too 
long  and  printed  in  a  suitable  size  type.  The 
number  of  inside  passengers  is  limited,  and  the 
advertisement  is  seen  by  fewer  persons  than  the  out- 
side advertisements  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  its 
value  is  greater  for  those  who  do  see  it.  It  should 
prove  very  valuable  to  the  local  trader  whose  door 
the  vehicle  passes. 

The  virtues  of  a  Hair  Restorer  or  Glove 
Reviver,  Medicine  or  Soap,  might  be  profit- 
ably expounded    in   such   cases,  enough  being  said 
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to  carry  conviction  without  boring.  Don't  bore — it 
is  fatal  to  the  sales.  Do  not  be  led  away  by  quoted 
circulation  figures  in  the  advertising  of  'buses  and 
trams.  They  carry  many  millions  yearly,  but  in 
many  vehicles,  and  many  on  the  outside  seats,  who 
don't  see  inside  advertisements.  That  little  strip 
on  the  back  of  the  outside  seat  before  yours  is  a 
good  position. 

These  general  remarks  on  indoor  spaces  apply 
equally  well  to  any  interior  positions,  such  as 
theatres,  concert-rooms  and  halls. 


CHAPTER    II 

DISTRIBUTING 

The  medium  of  distribution  is  one  suited  to 
almost  all  classes  of  advertising,  and  there  are 
grades  from  the  cookshop  leaflet  to  the  highly  toned 
illustrated  booklet  in  a  penny  closed  envelope. 
"  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does  "  ;  so  high-class 
goods  require  high-class  distribution.  It  is  not  a 
high-class  method  to  carelessly  thrust  leaflets  into 
letter-boxes.  The  graduations  are  the  Handbill  or 
Leaflet,  Circular,  Booklet,  Jd.  open  and  penny  closed 
envelope.  You  must  decide  for  yourself  which  fits 
your  case. 

Handbills   and   Leaflets. 

The  handbill  or  leaflet  is  a  single  sheet  of  paper 
printed  on  one  or  two  sides,  and  is  a  handbill  when 
given  into  the  hands  of  the   public,  and  a  leaflet  if 
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placed  in  letter-boxes  or  inserted  either  loosely  or 
affixed  in  magazines,  or  sent  by  post.  The  great 
point  is — the  quality  of  the  paper.  Will  it  permit 
of  printing  upon  two  sides  ?  If  not,  don't  !  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  read  one  side  if  the  printing 
on  the  other  is  showing  through,  and  what  is 
difficult  to  read  will  not  "Attract  the  Attention," 
your  handbill  is  sure  to  be  thrown  away  unread  or 
the  leaflet  passed  by.  If  it  is  to  be  printed  on  two 
sides,  see  that  the  paper  is  good  enough  to  sustain 
the  printing.  An  "Art"  or  "Imitation  Art"  paper 
is  very  suitable,  being  high-class  for  both  sight  and 
touch,  though  a  fairly  good  printing  paper  will  be 
effective.  The  best  way  is  to  tell  your  printer  what 
you  want,  and  see  the  matter  "  proved  "  on  various 
papers.  It  is  inadvisable  to  try  and  teach  the 
printer  his  trade  ;  he  should  know  it  better  than 
you   do. 

A  single  leaflet  is  more  suitable  for  a  hand- 
bill than  anything  else.  If  it  is  to  be  placed 
in  letter-boxes,  it  should  be  on  fairly  good  paper, 
and  if  printed  on  one  side  folded  with  the  print 
inside.  "  Art  "  or  "  Imitation  Art  "  paper  being 
smooth  to  the  touch,  the  feeling  of  smoothness  and 
softness  induces  the  desire  to  open  and  read,  whereas 
if  the  printing  is  outside  and  apparent  as  an  adver- 
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tisement,  the  sense  of  sight  neutralises  the  sense 
of  touch.  To  the  average  person  an  advertisement 
is  a  thing  to  be  avoided.  Remember  this,  and  act 
accordingly.  You  will  find  it  pay  to  remember  the 
various  senses,  in  advertising. 

Have  your  leaflet  folded  to  a  size  suitable  to 
insertion  in  letter-boxes  ;  it  is  not  improved  if 
thrust  in  by  a  not  too  careful  distributor.  Leaflets 
are  also  favourable  for  insertion  in  magazines,  price 
lists,  &c,  either  loose  or  affixed — preferably  the 
latter.  By  this  means  the  leaflet  which  is  supplied 
by  the  advertiser  can  be  printed  in  colours,  and  so 
be  distinctive  in  a  magazine  entirely  printed  in  black 
ink. 

Space  in  a  magazine  is  bought  under  the  usual 
conditions.  Leaflets,  on  the  contrary,  are  inserted 
at  so  much  per  thousand,  by  which  means  the  circu- 
lation is  guaranteed.  Leaflets  for  insertion  can  be 
profitably  printed  on  both  sides. 

Circulars  or  Folders. 

Distinguish  circulars  from  leaflets  by  their  con- 
taining more  than  one  page  ;  they  are  sometimes 
known  as  folders.  They  can  be  used  in  every  way 
that   applies  to  the   handbill  or  leaflet,  having   the 
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advantage  of  concealing  the  story  in  the  fold.  The 
outside,  or  in  the  sense  of  the  word,  the  cover,  may 
be  treated  as  such,  printed  with  a  fancy  design  and 
title  to  "Attract  the  Attention,"  the  story  being  told 
in  the  inside. 

Price    Lists. 

Under  Distribution,  mention  must  be  made  of 
price  lists. 

A  price  list,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  list  of  prices, 
and  as  such  cannot  be  made  exceptionally  attractive, 
the  most  one  can  say  is,  make  it  as  attractive  as 
possible  with  illustrations  and  light  descriptive 
matter  interspersed  throughout  ;  long  lists  of  figures 
are  not  attractive — avoid  this  as  much  as  possible. 
An  example  is  given  to  illustrate  the  idea.  Let  the 
index  plainly  show  where  goods  are  to  be  found,  and 
let  it  contain  the  same  goods  under  every  letter, 
where  they  might  be  sought  for,  as  follows  : — 


Index  G. 
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Gloves  for  Driving 
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60 
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Gent's 
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Ladies' 
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„    Walking 
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Index  also  under  D. 
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Driving  Gloves 
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Dress  Gloves     ... 
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Gent's 
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Index  also  under  R. 

Riding  Gloves  ... 
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Gent's 
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Index  also  under  W. 

Walking  Gloves 

•  •  i 

Gent's 

•  •  • 

65 

j»              *» 

•  •  • 

Ladies' 

•  •  • 

66 
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It  may  be  impolite  to  place  gents  before  ladies,  but 
G  comes  before  L  in  the  alphabet,  and  this  is  a 
price  list  for  easy  reference.  Be  courteous  in  cor- 
respondence and  in  your  price  lists,  but  do  not 
interfere  with  the  arrangement  unless  the  discourtesy 
is  great  enough  to  be  offensive.  Don't  be  offensive. 
An  excellent  method  of  printing  a  price  list  is  to 
face  the  list  of  prices  with  illustrations  of  the  goods 
or  matter  concerning  them.  Preferably  place  this 
matter  or  illustration  upon  the  right-hand  page, 
this  being  the  one  more  easily  seen  as  the  pages  are 

turned  over.     Under  the  illustration  print  No 

and  price  in  small,  neat  type,  and  refer  to  the  opposite 
page.  The  break  in  the  columns  can  be  made  by 
cross-lines  or  placing  the  columns  adjacent  to  each 
other  as  in  the  example  shown.  Let  the  pages  be 
clearly  numbered,  and  have  your  name  and  address 
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on  each  page,  so  that  loose  pages  are  always  known 
to  have  originated  from  yourself.  Many  an  inquiry 
might  be  traced  to  a  loose  page  found  lying  about ; 
its  value,  however,  is  lost  if  the  finder  cannot  com- 
municate with  the  firm,  owing  to  the  page  bearing 
no  name  and  address. 

Booklets. 

The   booklet   is  your  business  literature,  and  as 
such  must  be  literature,  not  unreadable  trash. 

The  price  list  is  for  the  person  who  wants  to  buy; 
the  booklet  is  for  those  whom  you  wish  to  interest  and 
bring  to  the  point  of  buying.  It  may  contain  prices 
or  not,  as  is  suitable  to  the  particular  case,  but  it 
should  not  contain  lists  of  prices,  which  obviously 
turn  it  into  a  price  list,  and  change  its  character  and 
utility.  If  prices  are  inserted  they  should  not  be 
too  bold,  but  printed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
are  not  discovered  prior  to  reading  the  matter. 
Example  of  how  to  insert  a  price  :  " .  .  .  and  this 
powder,  the  finest  procurable,  the  very  best  for  your 
skin,  the  preserver  of  your  complexion,  is  only 
sixpence  a  box  "  ;  and  how  not  to  insert  the  price  : 
"  .  .  .  and  this  powder,  the  finest  procurable,  the 
very  best  for  your  skin,  the  preserver  of  your  com- 
plexion, is  ONLY  6d.  A  BOX." 


Example  of  Price  List  with  Illustrations  facing  Blatter. 


JOHN  BULL 


OPERA  &  HELD  GLASSES 

CHEAP  STANDARD  LINES. 

No.  o    Le  Jockey,   good  clear  lenses,   nickel 

mounts,  leather  body  (as  illustration)    5/-  per  pair. 

1  Super  finish,  gilt  barrels   5/6    „      „ 

2  Morocco,  nickel  mounts  {as  illustration)    6/-    „      „ 

3  Field  or  Opera,  leather  body,  6  lens  ...     6/6    „      „ 

4  Ditto  „  8    „    ...    71-    „      „ 

5  Ditto  „  10    „    ...    7/6    „      „ 

7    Field,    solid    leather,    with    compass, 

8  lens 12/-     „      „ 


AS   ILLUSTRATED 
ON    OPPOSITE    PAGE. 


No.  6  Morocco  Field  Glass, 
shades,  straps,  and  slings, 
black  barrels  and  mounts, 
stamped  in  gilt  "ARMY 
REGULATION,"  8  lens 
(as  illustration) 

10/6  per  pair. 


No.  8  Our  special  Morocco 
Field  Glasses,  black 
mounts  and  barrels,  straps, 
slings,  and  shades,  19  lines, 
10  lens  (as  illustration), 
complete  in  case 

15/6  per  pair. 


I,  Cheapside,   London 


Example  of  Price  List  with  Illustrations  facing  Matter. 


JOHN  BULL 


No.  o. 

Price  5/- 
per  pair. 


SERVICEABLE 
AND 
CHEAP 
STANDARD  LINES- 


No.  2. 

Price  6/- 
per  pair. 


OPERA  &  FIELD  GLASSES 


SEE   OPPOSITE   PAGE 

FOR 

DESCRIPTION 

OF 

THESE   AND 

OTHER   LINES. 


No.  6. 

Price  io/6 
per  pair. 


No.  8. 

Price  15/6 
per  pair. 


I,  Cheapside,    London 


[To  face  p.  64. 


Example  of  Price  List  with  Illustrations  and  Matter  on  same  page. 


JOHN  BULL 


OPERA  AND  FIELD  GLASSES 


CHEAP 


STANDARD 


LINES. 


Le  Jockey,  good  clear  lenses,  nickel  mounts,  leather  body  (as  illustration)    5/.  per  pair. 

Super  finish,  gilt  barrels 5/6 

Morocco,  nickel  mounts  (as  illustration)  6/- 

Field  or  Opera,  leather  body,  6  lens  6/6 

Ditto                        „              8     , 7/. 

Ditto                        „            10     „      7/6 

Field,  solid  leather,  with  compass,  8  lens 12/- 


No.  6  Morocco,  Field  Glass,  shades,  straps,  and  slings,  black  barrels 
and  mounts,  stamped  in  gilt  "ARMY  REGULATION," 
8  lens  [as  illustration)  10/6  per  pair. 

No.  8  Our  special  Morocco  Field  Glasses,  black  mounts  and  barrels, 
straps,  slings,  and  shades,  19  lines,  10  lens  (as  illustration), 
complete  in  case    15/6  per  pair, 


I,   Cheapside,   London 
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Again,  after  matter  concerning  Tortoiseshell 
Combs,  one  might  finish  up  with  :  u  In  conclusion, 
it  might  be  remarked  that  Tortoiseshell  Combs 
range  in  price  from  one  shilling  to  one  guinea,  full 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  our  Price  List  ; 
they  are  all  of  equally  good  value,  in  comparison  to 
the  price." 

If  you  would  not  wade  through  a  badly  written 
novel,  how  less  likely  are  you  to  wade  through 
badly  written  business  literature  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  ideas  for  booklet 
writing  that  will  suit  all  cases  ;  the  matter  is  so  very 
important  that  each  case  must  be  dealt  with 
separately,  and,  as  in  other  instances,  the  best  advice 
is  that  if  you  cannot  write  interestingly  yourself,  get 
your  booklets  written  by  an  experienced  person  who 
can  write  interestingly,  convincingly,  and  to  the 
point. 

A  style  frequently  adopted  and  of  exceptional 
merit  is  as  follows  :  Presuming  you  desire  to  write 
about  Tortoiseshell  Brushes  and  Combs,  on  the 
cover  of  your  booklet  print,  "  All  about  Tortoise- 
shell,"  or  "  Concerning  Tortoiseshell,"  or  <c  The 
Tortoiseshell  Mystery,' '  omitting  all  mention  of 
brushes  and  combs,  then  start :  "  Most  people  are 
familiar   with   Tortoiseshell,    only    in  the    form    of 

5 
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Combs  and  Brushes,  but  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  shell 
in  its  crude  state  to  the  highly  polished  article 
adorning  your  Dressing  Table.  To  the  uninitiated 
an  account  of  the  various  processes  through  which 
the  shell  passes  will  prove  interesting  reading,  more 
especially  as  this  Brochure  has  been  written  by  a 
specialist  in  Shell  and  its  manufacture."  Then 
follows  an  interesting  and  chatty  account  of  Tor- 
toiseshell,  following  it  through  all  its  stages  of 
manufacture  till  it  reaches  the  brushes  and  combs 
made   by  the   advertiser. 

The  booklet  must  be  well  and  chattily  written, 
and  must  be  real  literature — imitation  is  not  flattery 
in  this  case  and  positively  useless. 


CHAPTER   III 
FORM,    CIRCULAR,   AND    FOLLOW-UP    LETTERS 

A  form  letter  is  one  sent  in  answer  to  a  previous 

communication,  whereas  circular  letters,  whilst  they 

may  be  addressed  to  individuals,   are  the  initiative 

stage,  that  is,  their  purpose  is  to  awaken  the  interest 

which  in  the  case  of  a  form  letter  has  already  been 

established.     Circular    letters    are  pure    advertising, 

whereas  form  letters  are  usually  the  following  up  of 

the    inquiries    obtained    from    advertising,    and    are 

therefore     frequently     known  as    u  followers  '      or 

"follow-ups,"  and  form  the  basis  of  every  follow-up 

system. 

Form,    circular,    and    follow-up    letters    are  now 

emerging  from  the  crude  state  in  which  most  firms 

at    the    present    day    still    present  them,   to  highly 

developed  masterpieces,  the  very  latest  possibility  of 

the  printer's  art.     The  idea  of  these  letters  is  that 

67 
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each  recipient  will  be  led  to  imagine  that  the  letter 
was  personally  written  to  him  or  herself,  therefore, 
whilst  the  body  of  the  letter  remains  the  same  in 
each  case,  the  recipient's  name  is  filled  in  to  each 
letter,  which  then  becomes  a  personal  communica- 
tion, and  bears  weight  accordingly.  The  essential  of 
such  a  letter  is  that  the  name  and  body  of  the  letter 
should  be  so  alike  that  there  is  no  difference  dis- 
cernible between  the  two,  also  the  signature,  if 
imitation  ink-written,  must  represent  an  ink 
signature  and  not  be  palpably  a  printer's  ink 
imitation,  shiny   and  glistening. 

Printing  firms  who  specialise  in  this  work  have 
type  to  exactly  match  your  typewriter,  and  will 
produce  an  effect  by  what  is  known  to  the  printer  as 
i(  using  a  screen,"  which  will  be  exactly  as  if  written 
by  your  typist  without  the  lustrous  or  shiny  appear- 
ance of  printing  ink.  If  your  printer  is  not 
sufficiently  up-to-date  to  produce  a  letter  in  this 
style,  he  will  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible ;  the  writer 
has  been  told  so  himself,  but  as  he  has  dealt  with 
some  50,000  of  these  letters  per  day,  having  names 
filled  into  each,  he  speaks  from  the  certainty  of  full 
knowledge,  and  has  used  circular  letters  of  which 
printers  themselves  have  inquired  how  they  were 
produced  and  which  any  one  but  an  expert  would  be 
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unable  to  identify  as  having  been  through  the 
printer's  hands.  The  point  of  these  remarks  is  : 
That  it  is  inadvisable  to  use  circular  letters  unless 
you  can  use  the  best,  but  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
they  are  one  of  the  best  mediums  for  advertising. 

Circular  letters  should  be  essentially  letters  begin- 
ning Dear  Sir  or  Dear  Madam,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  ending  Yours  faithfully,  Sincerely,  or  however 
you  prefer  to  close  your  letters.  Avoid  Dear  Sir  or 
Madam  ;  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  write  a 
supposed  personal  letter  without  knowing  whether 
the  addressee  is   a   lady  or  gentleman. 

Don't  try  and  put  a  price  list  into  a  letter, 
because,  as  its  name  implies,  a  letter  should  be  a 
letter,  not  a  price  list  ;  it  should  be  only  a  letter, 
and  contain  such  matter  as  would  be  written  only 
in  a  letter.  This  cannot  be  reiterated  too  often  : 
start  out  with  the  idea  that  you  are  writing  a 
letter  only,  make  it  just  long  enough  to  say  all  you 
want  to  say  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible  ; 
remember,  one  line  too  many  is  not  only  useless 
but  undesirable — it  lengthens  the  appearance  for  the 
reader,  and  troubles  him  to  the  extent  of  one  line 
more  than  necessary  ;  that  is  the  undesirable  point. 

See  that  your  envelope  has  a  natural  correspond- 
ence appearance  with  a  stamp  affixed  ;  not  stamped 
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by  the  Post  Office  in  bulk,  a  certain  sign  of  its  being 
a  circular.  Let  the  letter  be  folded  so  that  no 
printed  matter  is  visible  until  it  has  been  removed 
from  the  envelope,  and  when  straightened  out 
presents  the  words  to  be  first  read  by  the  reader, 
usually  his  name,  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would 
fold  an  ordinary  letter.  You  have  then  done  all 
you  reasonably  can  to  help  your  letter  "  Attract  the 
Attention,"  it  must  do  the  rest  itself. 

Regarding  whom  to  circularise  by  post,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  are  firms  with  lists  of  every 
conceivable  order  and  description,  which  lists  are 
daily  corrected  to  eliminate  the  gone-aways.  The 
best  list,  however,  is  that  of  the  people  with  whom 
you  come  into  contact  in  your  business,  and 
especially  those  who  have  bought  and  been  satisfied. 
Keep  this  list  carefully,  and  let  it  contain  the  name 
and  address  of  every  person  with  whom  you  may 
correspond  and  who  is  a  possible  buyer.  Circularise 
these  from  time  to  time,  using  preferably  closed 
envelopes  with  your  name  on  the  face,  for  these 
people  are  interested  enough  in  your  name  to  read 
what  you  have  to  say.  A  cheap  form  of  postal 
distribution  is  the  insertion  of  suitable  leaflets  or 
circulars  with  the  monthly  statements,  and  occasion- 
ally with  the  ordinary  correspondence  ;  not  too  often, 
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or  it  falls  flat,  and  discretion  is  needed  when  to 
omit.  To  threaten  a  man  with  legal  proceedings 
and  enclose  a  circular  of  other  goods  for  sale  is 
absurd,  a  circular  wasted  and  damaging  to  the  effect 
of  the  letter. 

Follow-up   Letters. 

Follow-up  letters  are  frequently  written  in  series, 
known  as  the  follow-up  system,  and  are  the  highest 
form  of  distribution.  The  follow-up  system  is 
worked  as  follows  : — 

After  having  once  caught  hold  of  the  name  and 
address  of  a  possible  customer,  he  has  a  letter,  No.  1, 
sent,  and  if  no  answer  or  business  results,  No.  1  is 
followed  in  a  few  days — say  one  week — by  letter 
No.  2,  which  may  contain  a  circular  along  with  it. 
No.  2  is  followed  later  by  No.  3,  and  so  on  by  as 
many  more  letters  as  is  considered  advisable.  In 
some  cases  as  many  as  six  will  be  sent  at  intervals 
of,  perhaps, 

Between  letters  1  and  2 
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so  that  for  forty-six  days,  or  nearly  two  months,  you 
have  angled  for  your  customer,  and  spent  sixpence 
in  stamps  besides  time  and  printing.  If  he  is  not 
caught  after  the  sixth  attempt,  it  is  questionable 
whether  he  will  nibble  at  all. 

The  following  six  letters  are  an  example  of  a 
follow-up  system  ;  probably  you  can  compile  them 
in  better  style,  but  they  will  serve  their  purpose  as 
an  example. 

Circular,  form,  and  follow-up  letters  are  really 
distinctions  without  differences,  so  that  frequently 
either  name  is  applied  to  either  case  :  thus  form  and 
follow-up  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  circular  letters, 
and  circular  letters  as  form  and  follow-up  letters,  &c. 
The  following  example,  as  previously  explained, 
would  be  circular  letters  if  they  took  the  initiative  ; 
or  form  letters,  being  a  follow-up  scheme  or  system, 
if  they  were  replies  to  inquiries,  in  which  case  it 
might  be  well  to  insert,  "  In  reply  to  your  kind 
inquiry." 

These  letters  presume  that  the  advertiser  is  intro- 
ducing a  new  brand  of  boots,  sold  to  the  public 
through  the  retail  trade. 
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Letter  i. 

HERCULES    BOOT    CO., 

Boot  Street, 

Northampton. 
January  1,  1920. 

John  Bull,  Esq. , 
Cheapside, 

London,  E.C. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  have  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  your  kind  consideration 
our  Hercules  Boots,  which  have 
now  "been  installed  in  your 
district.    With  the  object  of 
proving  that  our  "brand  is  worthy 
of  your  attention,  we  are  making  a 
most  unprecedented  offer  of  a 
pair  of  Boots  or  Shoes  to  measure 
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at  the  stock  price  the  goods  are 
now  sold  at  "by  your  Bootmaker. 

Let  it  be  understood  that 
only  one  pair  can  be  made  to 
measure  for  you  in  this  offer, 
just  to  prove  that  we  can  give 
you  satisfaction  both  as  regards 
Fit,  Style,  and  Durability.    All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  visit  your 
Bootmaker,  ask  if  he  stocks 
Hercules  Boots  and  Shoes,  select 
the  style  you  prefer,  note  the 
price  and  number.    Now  ask  to  be 
measured;   we  have  arranged  for 
this.    Send  us  the  measure  the 
Bootmaker  gives  you,  and  we  will 
make  a  pair  similar  to  the  sample 
you  selected, to  your  special 
measure,  and  send  it  on  to  the 
shop,  where  it  will  be  sold  to  you 
at  the  same  price  as  a  pair  from 
stock. 

If  you  desire,  your  boots  can 
always  be  made  by  us  from  the 
same  measurement,  but  after  the 
first  pair,  1/-  per  pair  extra  is 
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charged  to  do  this.    It  ensures 
that  your  boots  will  fit  and  "be 
easy  and  comfortable. 

Do  not  omit  to  mention  the 
name  and  address  of  the  Boot- 
maker; we  only  send  the  boots  to 
him  direct,  also  the  number  and 
price  of  the  boots.    May  we  be 
permitted  to  point  out  that  such 
an  offer  is  unprecedented.    We 
hope  you  will  favour  us  by  your 
acceptance . 

Trusting  to  hear  from  you, 
for  which  we  thank  you  in  antici- 
pation, 

Yours  faithfully, 

HERCULES  BOOT  CO. 
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Letter  2. 

HERCULES    BOOT    CO., 

Boot  Steeet, 

Northampton. 
January  8,  1920. 

John  Bull,    Esq, , 
Cheapside, 

London,    E.G. 

Dear  Sir, 

May  we  remind  you  that  we 
have  not  received  the  measure  for 
your  boots.    You  have  evidently 
omitted  to  visit  your  Bootmaker, 
and  select  the  style  you  prefer. 
The  Fit  we  see  to — it  is  our 
part,  but  we  cannot  proceed  in 
the  matter  until  we  know  what 
style  and  price  boot  you  require, 
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and  what  are  your  measurements. 
Ask  your  Bootmaker  to  measure  you 
for  a  pair  of  Hercules  Boots,  send 
us  the  measure  with  the  number 
and  price  of  the  "boot  you  prefer, 
and  we  will  send  a  pair  made  to 
measure  at  stock  price. 

We  can  only  make  one  pair  for 
you  under  this  offer  at  this 
price.    Why  not  avail  yourself 
of  the  opportunity? 

We  make  you  one  pair  of  boots 
and  ourselves  one  customer.    We 
have  your  measure,  we  can  always 
fit  you,  giving  ease  and  comfort; 
you  will  always  wear  our  boots, 
thus  the  benefits  are  mutual. 

Soliciting  your  kind  attention, 
Yours  faithfully, 

HERCULES  BOOT  CO, 
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Letter  3. 

HERCULES    BOOT    CO., 

Boot  Street, 

Northampton. 
January  19,  1920. 

John  Bull,  Esq. , 
Cheapside, 

London,  E.C. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  are  grieved  that  you  have 
not  yet  taken  advantage  of  our 
offer.    We  know  of  no  other  way 
to  obtain  your  confidence  in  our 
goods  and  workmanship  than  "by  a 
trial.   We  offer  an  inducement  to 
you  to  make  this  trial.    We  ask 
you  to  refer  to  your  Bootmaker, 
he  will  assure  you  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  representa- 
tions . 
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In  fairness  to  yourself,  you 
should  accept  our  trial  pair  of 
Hercules  Boots,  made  to  measure. 
No  more  foot  troubles;   not  that 
tired  feeling  at  the  end  of  the 
day  with  the  feet  as  heavy  as 
lead.    Our  boots  will  be  found 
lighter  and  easier  than  any  you 
have  ever  worn.    We  make  them  of 
the  softest,  smoothest  skin, 
pliable  to  the  least  movement; 
their  very  look  suggests  ease  and 
comfort;   you  wonder  at  such 
exquisite  boots. 

May  not  we  make  a  pair  for  you 
like  this.    Send  us  your  size 
and  the  style  and  price  you 
prefer.   The  style  and  price  will 
be  found  on  the  enclosed  list; 
ask  your  Bootmaker  to  take  your 
measure.    We  have  arranged  for 
him  to  do  so  free  of  charge. 

We,  then,  await  your  further 
communication, 

Yours  faithfully, 

HERCULES  BOOT  CO. 
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Letter  4. 

BOOT    CO., 


Boot  Street, 

Northampton. 
February  1,  1920. 


John  Bull,  Esq, , 
Cheapside, 

London,  E.O. 

Dear  Sir, 

May  we  again  endeavour  to 
convince  you  that,  the  offer  we 
make  is  genuine,  and  made  solely 
"because  once  we  have  made  you  one 
pair  of  Hercules  Boots,  we  shall 
retain  your  patronage.   Our  works 
are  thoroughly  up  to  date,  the 
workmen  most  experienced,  and  the 
materials  the  "best  of  their  kind 
possible  to  procure. 

We  desire  your  custom,  and,  to 
obtain  it,  we  make  an  unprece- 
dented offer:   we  will  supply  you 
with  a  pair  of  boots  made  to 
measure  at  stock  price.    You 
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cannot,  obtain  such  an  offer  else- 
where, why  not  try  us?   Havii 
once  your  measure,  we  can  always 
repeat  from  this  at  any  time  at 
merely  the  cost  of  changing  the 
last  and  extra  time,  1/-  per 
pair.    By  this  means  a  perfect 
fit  is  guaranteed. 

We  cannot  move  in  the  matter 
until  you  inform  us  what  style  of 
"boot  you  prefer.    The  price  of 
the  pair  we  shall  make  to  measure 
is  just  the  same  as  the  price  of 
the  pair  your  Bootmaker  had  in 
stock. 

The  offer  may  be  withdrawn 
very  shortly,  and  the  cause  for 
regret  will  be  mutual.    May  we 
not  try  to  please  you? 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation 
for  the  receipt  of  your  measure- 
ment, 

Yours  faithfully, 

HERCULES  BOOT  CO. 

PS. — With  the  measurement, 
send  us  the  name  and  address  of 
your  Bootmaker,  the  number  and 
price  of  the  boot  you  prefer. 
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Letter  5. 

HERCULES    BOOT    CO., 

Boot  Steeet, 

Northampton. 
February  11,  1920. 

John  Bull,  Esq. , 
Cheapside, 

London,  E.C. 

Dear  Sir, 

Many  thousands  of  people  in 
this  country,  and  many  in  your  own 
neighbourhood,  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  our  offer.    Yet  we  can- 
not trace  any  communication  from 
yourself.    Has  it  "been  lost 
in  the  post?   Our  offer  is  unpre- 
cedented.   It  has  had  a  magnifi- 
cent reception,  and  we  shall  be 
closing  it  very  shortly  now. 
However,  whilst  it  is  still  open, 
we  would  do  all  in  our  power  to 
secure  your  custom,  knowing  that, 
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once  secured,  it  is  secured  for 
good.    The  quality,  style,  and 
workmanship  of  the  goods  we  will 
supply  will  secure  your  satis- 
faction and  custom. 

Our  offer  is  clear  and  plain. 
We  will  supply  you  with  a  pair  of 
Hercules  Boots  made  to  measure  at 
the  price  that  they  are  ordinarily 
sold  from  stock.    We  have 
arranged  for  your  Bootmaker  to 
take  your  measure  free  of  charge. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  select 
the  style  and  we  do  the  rest. 

Once  we  have  your  measure, 
your  boots  can  always  be  made 
from  it,  and  so  secure  ease  and 
comfort.    The  leather  we  use 
ensures  this;   it  is  that  soft, 
pliable  kind  that  is  so  easy  in 
wear  and  so  good  to  look  at. 
May  we  make  use  of  this  leather 
for  your  pair? 

Trusting  to  be  favoured  with  a 
communication, 

Yours  faithfully, 

HERCULES  BOOT  CO. 
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Letter  6. 


HERCULES    BOOT    CO., 


Boot  Steeet, 

noethampton 
February  19,  1920. 

John  Bull,  Esq. , 
Cheapside, 

London,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir, 

Our  unprecedented  offer  is 
only  good  "bo  you  for  another  seven 
days  from  this  date.    After  that 
we  cannot  accept  your  measure- 
ments for  a  pair  of  Hercules 
Boots  to  measure  at  the  regula- 
tion stock  price.    After  the 
(  date  ) ,  special  measurement  hoots 
will  come  through  as  "Special," 
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and  be  charged  accordingly.    The 
quality  and  workmanship  will  be 
just  the  same  as  we  offer  you  now 
for  the  one  pair,  but  the  price 
will  be  in  advance  then  to  now. 

We  will  make  you  one  pair  now 
at  the  same  price  as  though  not 
"Specials/*  and  afterwards 
"Specials"  would  be  but  1/-  per 
pair  over  ordinary  prices.    Why 
not  avail  yourself  now  of  the 
offer  to  secure  both  immediate 
and  future  benefits.    We  enclose 
a  self-measurement  form  and 
circular  showing  styles  and 
prices.    Your  Bootmaker  will 
show  you  the  actual  boots.    Send 
with  measurement  the  name  and 
address  of  your  Bootmaker. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation 
for  these  particulars, 

Yours  faithfully, 

HERCULES  BOOT  CO. 


CHAPTER    IV 

WINDOW   DISPLAY 

Window  display  is  a  good  medium,  being  in  the 
sense  of  the  idea  a  proprietary  hoarding  which  the 
public  will  stand  and  look  at,  the  attraction  being 
brought  about  by  the  apparently  real  articles  (although 
possibly  dummy  imitations),  for  realism  is  the  spice 
of  life  and  advertising.  Holding  no  brief  for  the 
window  dresser,  let  us  rather  dwell  on  those  cases 
where  the  advertiser  does  not  employ  a  professional, 
but  leaves  the  matter  to  the  shopkeeper,  supplying 
him  only  with  the  necessary  articles.  Whatever  things 
you  see,  and  however  packed,  they  can  be  imitated 
cheaper  than  the  real  article  can  be  supplied.  A 
bottle  filled  with  coloured  water  is  just  as  good  as  if 
filled  with  the  genuine  article,  or  sometimes  an  empty 
bottle  will  do.  Tin  and  cardboard  boxes  can  be 
imitated   by  dummy  cardboard    blocks   made   by   a 
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boxmaker,  and  having  the  advantage  that  your  boxes 
cannot  be  filled  with  some  one  else's  inferior  goods. 

A  large  number  of  shopkeepers  have  only  one 
window,  and  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  all  of 
this,  nor  is  the  owner  likely  to  give  it  over  ;  in  fact, 
a  lot  of  persuasion  is  frequently  needed  to  obtain 
a  whole  one  out  of  two  or  three  windows.  In  these 
cases  a  little  display,  say  2  feet  6  inches  wide  by 
3  feet  high  and  12  to  18  inches  deep,  might  be  built 
up,  so  that  it  could  be  packed  in  a  box  and  des- 
patched to  any  part  of  the  country,  together  with 
instructions  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  window,  with  the  base  about  4  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  which  brings  its 
centre  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  and  is  the  best  posi- 
tion in  the  window.  By  this  means  the  expense  of 
professional  dressing  and  the  charge  of  greediness  to 
obtain  the  whole  window  are  both  avoided. 

Small  displays  will  be  found  of  great  value  as 
advertisements ;  and  the  writer  has  had  some  very 
tasteful  designs  at  a  cost  of  from  2s.  6d.  to  10s.  each, 
according  to  size,  and  has  purchased  less  elaborate 
displays  as  cheaply  as  6d.  each.  A  smartly  dressed 
window  is  not  necessarily  well  dressed  as  a  selling 
proposition.  The  blending  of  colour  may  produce 
such  a  pleasing  effect    as  a  whole,  that   individual 
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articles  are  overlooked  and  the  advertising  value  lost. 
The  small  display  scores  here,  as  it  stands  out  apart 
from  its  neighbours  and  attracts  attention.  Most 
shopkeepers  will  be  pleased  to  use  these  displays,  they 
being  of  great  assistance  in  dressing,  saving  many 
hours'  work  and  making  an  attractive  window.  One 
display  (of  a  kind),  in  one  window,  is  best ;  don't  be 
greedy.  It  will  be  found  of  advantage  to  have  the 
top  of  a  display  shaped  as  an  inverted  letter  V — roof- 
fashion,  thus,  A.  This  avoids  other  goods  being 
placed  immediately  on  top,  giving  a  finished  appear- 
ance to  the  display,  and  puts  it  in  relief  from  its 
neighbours.     The  base  is  of  course  flat. 

To  the   Shopkeeper. 

It  is  essential  to  have  clean  windows,  clean  goods, 
freedom  from  dust,  taste  in  dressing,  prices  marked 
in  plain  figures,  and  both  prices  and  names  plainly 
discernible.  Not  too  many  goods — stock  the  shop 
not  the  window — fill  up  space  with  attractive  show 
cards  ;  almost  every  manufacturer  supplies  these  free. 
Mix  the  cards  in  with  the  goods,  then  when  the 
former  are  looked  at  the  latter  are  seen.  Don't  sky 
good  show  cards,  the  more  attractive  they  are,  the 
more  will  people  look  at   them,  and  you  want  the 
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goods  looked  at  not  the  ceiling.  Some  shopkeepers 
have  their  windows  so  crowded  with  such  a  maze  of 
goods  that  the  spectator  is  bewildered.  Overcrowd- 
ing is  bad  policy  in  any  and  every  case. 

The  writer  remembers  being  in  a  tobacconist's  shop 
when  a  gentleman  entered  and  asked  if  a  particular 
brand  of  cigars  was  kept.  On  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  remarked  :  "  I  thought  it  was 
your  brand,  but  could  not  see  any  in  the  window." 
The  salesman  stated  that  they  should  be  there, 
and  on  examination  they  were  found,  but  the 
window  was  so  full  and  such  a  blaze  of  many 
colours  and  light  (being  evening  it  was  lit  up), 
and  presented  such  a  bewildering  array  of  goods 
that  the  eye  was  too  dazed  to  be  able  to  take  in 
more  than  the  whole  general  effect — all  detail 
was  lost  ;  from  which  it  might  reasonably  be 
deduced  that  the  selling  power  of  the  window  was 
reduced  to  the  minimum  of  possibility. 

To  the  man  in  the  street  the  cigars  in  one  box  are 
very  much  like  those  in  another  when  viewed  through 
a  window,  the  great  difference  being  the  label.  The 
real  smoker  knows  his  brands  and  is  not  impressed 
by  a  dazzling  show.  The  puffer,  an  individual  who 
judges  by  the  label  and  band,  does  not  discriminate 
between  Havana    and    German    cigars,  and  usually 
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asks  for  a  id.,  2d.,  3d.,  or  ^.d.  cigar,  according  to  his 
means  ;  therefore,  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a 
well-printed,  attractive  card,  giving  particulars  and 
prices  of  the  brands  stocked,  surrounded  by  a  few 
boxes  for  the  puffer's  benefit,  rather  than  a  confusion 
of  blaze  and  colour  ? 

Don't  crowd  your  shop  or  window.  When  a 
person  enters  a  shop  to  buy  an  everyday  article 
made  by  numerous  manufacturers,  and  has  an  open 
mind,  he  is  most  likely  to  buy  the  article  he  sees 
advertised  there  and  then.  A  shop  crammed  full 
of  advertising  matter  advertises  not  all  but  none, 
there  being  too  many  for  the  eye  to  follow,  thus 
giving  only  a  confused  general  impression,  useless  to 
the  advertiser  or  shopkeeper. 


CHAPTER    V 

THE    PRESS 

A  list  of  the  periodicals  published  in  the  country 
can  be  easily  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
those  you  intend  to  use.  In  selecting,  remember  that 
your  object  is  to  cover  the  most  profitable  ground  at 
the  least  possible  cost.  It  is  obviously  useless  to 
advertise  a  cigarette  in  a  dressmaking  paper;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  one  expect  to  find  an  adver- 
tising discourse  upon  corsets  in  a  paper  devoted  to 
engineering.  Again,  there  is  the  class  distinc- 
tion. High-priced  luxuries  are  likely  to  find  buyers 
amongst  the  readers  of  high-class  papers,  not  neces- 
sarily high  priced.  A  penny  paper  may  be  high  class 
yet  not  high  priced.  Necessities,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  more  applicable  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  are 
naturally  more  quickly  sold  by  advertising  in  those 

papers  having  the  largest  circulation. 
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Expensive  fans  are  not  suitable  advertising  for 
Sunday  papers  excepting  two,  and  the  cheapest 
clothing  would  fail  to  find  many  purchasers  amongst 
the  readers  of  a  paper  for  high-class  ladies.  Both 
advertisements  would  create  a  certain  interest, 
but  not  the  desire  of  possession.  The  desire  to 
possess  is  the  very  desideratum  that  every 
advertisement  should  awaken.  The  ability  to 
create  this  desire  is  the  acme  of  the  advertiser's 
art.  The  largest  advertising  appropriation  in  the 
world  could  not  use  every  medium  thoroughly  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  Press,  to  use  every  periodical 
published  would  overtax  the  capability  of  a  Croesus, 
and  it  is  in  the  selection  of  which  to  use  that  the 
greatest  care  and  discernment  are  necessary.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  trade  press,  principally  of  ser- 
vice to  keep  in  touch  with  the  trade,  and  let  them 
know  beforehand  what  you  are  doing  as  regards  the 
public,  and  where  and  how  they  enter  into  the  matter. 
Then  there  are  the  daily  papers,  with  their  enormous 
circulations,  appealing  to  every  class.  Generally 
speaking,  the  dailies  give  quick  results,  but  they  are 
as  quickly  over.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  no  one 
reads  yesterday's  daily  paper. 

Next  comes  the  weeklies,  illustrated  and  otherwise. 
These  have  a  longer  life,  and  are  one  of  the  best 
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media  for  creating  a  solid  foundation  with  a  limited 
appropriation.  Next  in  order  come  the  religious 
papers,  which  open  the  way  into  homes  where  no 
other  paper  enters.  Some  of  these  carry  great  weight, 
inasmuch  as  their  readers  have  every  confidence 
that  the  advertisements  appearing  in  the  columns  are 
genuine  announcements  of  respectable  firms  who  can 
be  relied  upon. 

Following  on  we  come  to  the  monthlies ;  very 
excellent  media,  and  which  frequently  bring 
results  for  many  months  after  publication,  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  One  must  likewise 
remember  that  Press  which  specialises  for  a  com- 
munity or  class  other  than  religious.  For  example, 
there  are  scholastic  papers,  which  appeal  only  to 
that  profession  ;  service  papers,  appealing  only  to 
either  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Civil  Servants,  and  which 
have  each  their  special  use  and  purpose  ;  the  ladies' 
press,  consisting  of  many  excellent  papers  appealing 
only  to  women.  Frequently  an  advertiser  who  desires 
to  try  a  line  before  entering  on  too  great  an  appro- 
priation will  test  the  proposition  in  one  or  more  of 
these  communities,  or  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
country,  to  gain  the  experience  such  a  test  affords. 

Then  there  are  the  local  papers,  which  certainly 
are  read  with  avidity  by  the    population    of   those 
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localities  in  which  they  circulate  ;  but  these  papers 
as  a  rule  are  unknown  outside  their  locality,  it  seems 
wisdom  therefore  to  choose  in  the  first  place  those 
widely  circulating  papers  (daily  and  weekly)  suited 
to  the  class  of  your  goods,  and  lastly  the  local 
papers  in  the  most  crowded  districts.  But  here 
we  must  mention  i(  Series  Papers,"  those  papers 
which  themselves  are  sub-divided,  having  local 
issues  each  confined  to  its  own  locality.  As  an 
example,  one  weekly  religious  paper  issues  twenty- 
two  local  branch  journals,  covering  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  charges  an  inclusive  rate  for  the 
whole  series,  which  is  cheaper  in  the  aggregate 
than  by  each  paper  taken  separately. 

An  advertisement  in  this  paper  takes  the  adver- 
tiser's information  to  such  wide-apart  places  as 
London,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Belfast,  and  puts 
him  in  closer  touch  with  their  population  (though 
only  a  special  class  of  them)  than  would  the  one 
weekly  paper,  for  one  would  imagine  that  the  reader 
of  the  Glasgow  edition  reads  his  own  local  journal 
with  much  more  interest  than  he  would  were  he 
knowingly  reading  the  ordinary  London  edition. 
It  is  a  case  of  a  name  making  the  paper  more 
valuable. 

It  is  by  carefully  selecting  and  using  the  papers 
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which  have  these  series  and  localised  issues,  and 
which  charge  reduced  inclusive  rates,  that  a  ground 
may  be  covered  more  cheaply  and  quite  as  effectually 
as  by  the  employment  of  a  multitude  of  independent 
locals. 

There  are  many  papers  in  country  towns  which 
furnish  news  to  serve  the  localities  around  them,  but 
for  reasons  of  local  patriotic  prejudices  recognise  the 
value  of  a  change  of  name  ;  so  they  localise  sections  of 
themselves,  and  whilst  printing  the  same  matter  for 
each  different  local  paper,  sometimes  with  a  change  of 
position,  frequently  without,  they  insert  a  different 
title  for  each  different  locality,  so  becoming  a  series 
of  papers,  each  district  doubtless  priding  itself  on 
having  its  own  paper  and  supported  by  its  locality. 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  localised  editions 
generally  have  a  column  or  so  of  special  local 
news. 


CHAPTER   VI 
DEDUCTIONS 

From  the  preceding  chapters  the  following  points 
may  be  deduced.  Seeing  you  cannot  use  every 
medium  thoroughly,  is  it  better  to  use  one  well,  or 
each  sparingly?  The  writer's  opinion  inclines  to- 
wards the  latter.  It  is  better  then  to  meet 
your  public,  sometimes  in  the  Press,  sometimes 
on  the  hoardings,  again  at  the  shop  and  at 
the  home  by  distribution.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  equally  advisable  to  concentrate  when  the 
appropriation  is  not  sufficient  to  apportion  to  each 
medium  a  suitable  amount.  It  is  advisable  to 
seek  expert  advice  in  this  respect,  for  no  definite 
guidance  can  be  laid  down  ;  but  first  and  foremost 
choose  the  Press,  in  fact  success  is  quite  obtainable 
from  this   medium  alone.     In   the  writer's  opinion 

the    media    should    be  taken   up  in  the   following 
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order  :  Press,  Window  Display,  Distribution,  Bill- 
posting.  Further,  it  is  better  to  distribute  your 
Press  appropriation  over  a  larger  number  of  papers 
and  appear  less  frequently  in  each,  by  which  means 
much  unnecessary  overlapping  is  saved. 

The  question  of  overlapping  is  a  very  difficult 
one,  but  it  can  be  avoided  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
Press,  especially  so  in  provincial  papers,  where  the 
sphere  of  influence  is  plainly  marked  out  by  the  title. 
There  is  no  harm  in  repetition,  but  you  want  to  avoid 
wastage  of  cash  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  over- 
lapping must  occur,  it  is  far  better  it  should  be  by 
different  media  than  by  the  same. 


PART   III 

RIVETING    THE   ATTENTION 


CHAPTER    I 

ADVERTISEMENT    BUILDING 

A  few  words  of  advice  would  not  be  amiss  as  a  pre- 
face to  Part  III.  The  essentials  of  advertising  are, 
firstly,  "  Attract  the  Attention"  ;  next,  "  Rivet  the 
Attraction."  The  first  mainly  concerns  the  media 
to  use,  the  second  combines  style,  arrangement,  and 
matter,  the  latter  consisting  of  either  illustrations  or 
reading  matter. 

If  your  abilities  lie  in  other  directions  than  com- 
posing advertisements  don't  attempt  to  write  them 
yourself.  If  you  want  to  know  whether  you  can 
write,  ask  yourself  these  questions  :  Could  I  write 
such  an  advertisement  as  would  induce  a  person  to 
purchase  my  goods  ?  Could  I  write  an  advertise- 
ment that  would  induce  a  person  who  did  not  require 
my  goods  to  purchase  them  ?  Could  I  write  an 
advertisement  that  would  induce    in  a  person  who 

101 
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did  not  require  my  goods  the  desire  to  possess  them  ? 
If  you  can  correctly  answer  all  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative  you  are  on  the  right  road.  If  you  are 
not  sure  of  yourself  on  this  point,  write  an  advertise- 
ment, lay  it  on  one  side,  and  next  day  write  another 
to  replace  the  first.  On  the  third  day  read  the  two 
previous  advertisements  carefully,  and  write  a  third. 
This  third  should  be  the  best  you  can  write  for  the 
time  being,  and  if  this  is  not  satisfactory,  you  are  not 
yet  a  successful  writer,  and  require  assistance  in  the 
work.  Frequently  the  author  will  rewrite  an  adver- 
tisement three  or  four  times  before  he  satisfies  himself 
he  has  done  his  best ;  a  word  here  and  there  can 
be  beneficially  omitted  or  changed,  this  sentence 
might  be  transposed,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  wait  a  day  before  correcting,  but  it  is 
surprising  how  different  an  advertisement  appears 
the  next  day  to  that  on  which  it  was  written. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  arena  to  "Rivet  the  Attrac- 
tion. "  Here  are  a  few  of  the  leading  rules.  Read 
them  over,  again,  and  yet  once  more,  till  they  sink 
deeply  in.  They  are  essential  to  good  and  successful 
work,  to  the  framing  of  business-pulling  advertise- 
ments : — 

Tell  your  story  concisely. 

Every  extra  line  is  useless,  probably  dangerous. 
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Be  explicit,  you  know  your  case,  the  public  do  not, 
and  will  not  trouble  to  dig  deep  for  it. 

Tell  the  truth,  you  are  bound  to  be  found  out  if 
you  do  not  do  so. 

Be  clean,  indecent  advertising  disgusts  and  does 
not  pay  in  the  long  run. 

Be  fair  in  your  dealings,  because  your  best  and 
cheapest  advertisement  is  the  recommendation  of  a 
satisfied  customer. 

Beware  of  humour,  it  is  misleading.  Humorists 
are  rare,  be  sure  you  are  such  a  rarity  before  you  try 
to  compose  a  humorous  advertisement. 

Many  people  think  themselves  funny,  so  do  their 
readers,  but  from  a  different  point  of  view.  A  joke 
in  an  advertisement  must  be  so  plain  that  it  cannot 
possibly  be  missed,  rest  assured  it  will  be  lost  upon  a 
large  number  of  people  if  it  be  possible  to  lose  it. 
A  joke  of  which  the  point  is  lost  is  but  a  meaning- 
less jumble  of  words.  Do  you  wish  to  pay  for  such 
an  advertisement  ?  Rather  than  risk  humour,  avoid 
it.  Don't  hurt  any  one's  prejudices,  they  are  entitled 
to  have  them  and  to  have  them  respected.  Example : 
If  you  must  use  a  M  bull "  to  enforce  a  point,  you 
can  say,  "  As  an  Irish  gentleman  might  say,"  which 
even  the  thinnest-skinned  Irishman  would  not  resent, 
and  is  preferable  to  "As  an  Irishman  says,"  which 
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might  be  construed  as  an  insult.  Best  of  all,  don't 
use  the  "bull."  If  you  cannot  obtain  a  friend,  don't 
make  an  enemy. 

Avoid  sarcasm  like  the  plague.  Humour  may  be 
doubtful,  wit  may  be  harmful,  sarcasm  is  suicidal. 

Use  plain  ordinary  English  ;  long  words  do  not 
exhibit  cleverness,  but  a  lack  of  experience  in  adver- 
tising work. 

See  that  illustrations  have  some  connection  with 
the  subject,  or  the  better  the  illustration  the  more  it 
detracts  from  the  advertisement. 

Know  your  subject  thoroughly  before  you  start, 
a  technical  mistake  may  be  fatal.  Learn  all  there  is 
to  learn  before  you  issue  your  first  advertisement. 

Don't  run  down  other  people's  goods,  you  want  to 
sell  your  own,  not  stop  others  selling.  Don't  mention 
any  other  firm  except  under  special  conditions. 

When  you  have  thoroughly  informed  yourself  of 
these  rules,  you  should  have  some  idea  of  what  to  do 
and  what  to  avoid,  and  it  is  time  therefore  to  start 
composing  an  advertisement. 

Take  a  sheet  of  plain  paper  and  presume  it  is  the 
space  you  will  occupy  in  the  Press,  or  elsewhere,  cut 
it  proportionately  to  the  shape  it  will  ultimately 
assume,  but  not  necessarily  the  same  size.  Now 
stop,  and  before  you    put    your   pen    to  the  paper 
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remember  that  your  aim  is  not  to  construct  a  price 
list  but  an  advertisement.  Don't  try  and  cram  a  price 
list  into  a  i-inch  single-column  space,  the  smallest  type 
the  printer  can  use  might  do  this,  but  the  result  is  a 
sheer  waste  of  your  and  his  time  and  your  money. 
You  want  the  best  value  for  your  money,  and  that  is 
the  business-pulling  power  of  your  advertisement,  not 
the  amount  of  printing  ink  required  to  be  used. 
Make  it  your  rule  always  to  pay  for  some  empty 
space.  Empty  space,  as  the  name  implies,  is  that 
part  of  the  advertisement  not  filled  with  illustrations 
or  reading  matter  ;  it  need  not  necessarily  surround 
the  matter,  but  may  be  (and  is  sometimes  better) 
interspersed  amongst  it. 

It  requires  a  lot  of  pluck  for  a  beginner  to  leave 
any  of  the  bought  space  empty,  but  do  not  plan  your 
advertisement  until  you  have  gained  this  pluck,  for 
empty  space  is  not  only  essential  but  frequently  pays 
better  than  that  covered  by  printer's  ink. 

Empty  space  need  not  necessarily  be  white,  if  the 
ground  of  the  advertisement  is  black  and  the  lettering 
white,  then  black  space  is  empty  space. 

Remember,  a  good  picture  deserves  a  good  frame  ; 
let  your  matter  be  good  and  your  frame  good  also. 
Empty  border  space  makes  a  good  frame  and 
brings   the    matter   well   into   prominence,    likewise 
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separating  the  advertisement  from  others  in  the 
same  medium. 

The  best  place  for  matter  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
white  or  black  square  ;  but  this  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  as  long  as  there  is  some  empty  space 
somewhere  to  relieve  the  density. 

You  want  your  advertisement  to  be  read  by  the 
public  who  don't  know  you,  don't  care  for  you,  and 
don't  want  to  be  worried  by  you  ;  remember  that  you 
have  to  interest  these  people.  Cold,  dense  type  is 
unlikely  to  do  this  ;  even  if  interesting  matter,  it  will 
not  be  read  when  unattractively  and  closely  or  solidly 
set,  which  is  the  reason  why  the  empty  space  is  as 
good  a  seller  as  interesting  matter. 

The  other  essentials  of  an  advertisement  are  name 
of  article  and  where  to  buy  it. 

These  must  be  plain,  easily  discernible,  and  not 
require  to  be  sought  for  amongst  the  matter  ;  also  the 
price,  if  added,  must  catch  the  eye  at  a  glance. 

Having  mastered  these  essentials  you  may  continue 
with  your  paper. 

First  place  the  essentials  :  name,  where  to  buy, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  cigarette  advertisement,  the 
price.  You  now  place  such  head-lines  as  may  be 
required,  as  "Assists  the  Digestion,"  "  The  Exquisite 
Flavour,'*  "  Nourishing  in  Effect."     All  these  were 


FRUIT 


FOOD 


is    the    product   of    RIPE    FRUITS. 
Easily  assimilated    in   the    stomach   and 

Assists  the  Digestion 

of  other  foodstuffs  therein  by  the  juices 

of    the    fruit    mixing    with    the    natural 

internal  juices. 

An  Exquisite  Flavour 

is    obtained    from    the    fruit,    which    is 
blended  in  such  manner  as  to  be 

Nourishing  in  Effect 


For  the    Baby — For    the    Invalid — 
Makes  a  meal  in  a  moment  for  all. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Stores. 
J,  £,  i  lb.  Sealed  Tins. 

The  Fruit  Food  Co.  London. 
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the  main  points,  which  could  not,  or  rather,  should 
not,  be  omitted,  and  therefore  if  placed  first  show 
how  much  space  will  be  left.  If  you  write  your 
matter  first,  most  probably  you  would  find  it  suffi- 
cient to  fill  three  lor  four  advertisements,  whereas 
now  you  know  how  much  you  can  place  under  each 
heading  without  crowding. 

Take  the  second  heading,  " Assists  the  Digestion"; 
you  have  to  introduce  the  food,  bringing  into  place 
the  first  head-line,  and  following  with  further  matter, 
which  will  divide  one  head-line  from  the  other. 

The  matter  concerning  "  Assists  the  Digestion  " 
may  finish  with  those  words,  in  which  case  the 
further  new  matter  must  be  concerned  with  "  An 
Exquisite  Flavour,"  but  as  the  introduction  is  the 
hardest  part  it  will  be  found  easier  to  use  all  the 
space  available  for  this  purpose. 

Now  write  a  little  matter  concerning  "  Fruit 
Food "  and  its  relation  to  digestion,  say  all 
necessary  and  be  as  concise  as  you  can.  Example  : 
Fruit  Food  is  manufactured  from  Pure  Wholesome 
Fruit,  which  is  at  once  the  most  natural,  and  most 
easily  digested  of  all  Human  Foodstuffs.  The 
natural  juices  of  the  fruit  are  carefully  preserved 
in  the  process  of  its  manufacture  into  the  food, 
and    these   juices    mixing    with    the    juices   in    the 
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stomach  "  Assists  the  Digestion "  of  other  food- 
stuffs therein,  and  which  may  not  have  been 
assimilated. 

You  have  now  the  essential  points,  and  can  proceed 
to  cut  away  all  superfluous  matter,  and  this  is  how 
to  do  it. 

a  Fruit  Food  is  manufactured  from  Pure  Whole- 
some Fruit "  reads  just  as  well  as  "  Fruit  Food  is 
made  of  Pure  Ripe  Fruit." 

Made  or  manufactured  is  not  a  happy  expression 
for  a  food.     It  is  better  for  textile  goods. 

"  Produced "  is  the  term  for  natural  foodstuffs. 
We  now  have  it,  "  Fruit  Food  is  produced  from 
Ripe  Fruits/'  which  is  good,  but  "  Fruit  Food  is 
the  product  of  Ripe  Fruits "  is  better. 

"  Which  is  at  once  the  most  natural  and  most 
easily  digested  of  all  human  foodstuffs  "  is  summed 
up  in  "  Easily  assimilated, "  and  add,  "  in  the 
stomach.' '  Drop  "  the  most  natural  food."  The 
vegetarian  would  pass  this,  but  not  the  meat-eating 
individual. 

You  now  have  u  Fruit  Food  is  the  product  of 
Ripe  Fruit,  easily  assimilated  in  the  stomach,  and 
1  Assists  the  Digestion,'  " — the  last  three  words 
follow  as  a  natural  sequence — "  of  other  food- 
stuffs therein  (How?),  the  juices  of  the  fruit 
mixing  with  the  natural  juices." 
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You  have  now  the  introduction  complete,  and  see 
how  to  set  about  advertisement  building,  experience 
does  the  rest.  It  will  be  noticed  in  each  case  the  matter 
is  arranged  so  that  when  posters  are  met  with  they 
will  be  recognised  as  old  friends,  thus  instigating 
the  desire  of  possession.  Variety  is  charming,  but 
a  little  sameness  is  also  beneficial.  You  can  test 
this  by  the  fact  that  you  recognised  the  cigarette 
advertisement  from  seeing  it  some  pages  back ; 
and  many  a  firm  has  made  its  name  by  the 
use  of  a  fantastically  shaped  name  or  word  con- 
stantly repeated,  and  which  becomes  known  after 
a  time  as  the  firm's  sign,  similar  to  a  trade  mark. 
Apart  from  any  other  condition,  however,  see  that 
the  sign  is  easily  readable.     Example  : — 


ieveDSyC^oco^i 


V&MbC 


• 


Two  more  examples  of  a  Fruit  Food  advertisement 
are  now  given. 

In  the  further  examples  a  longer  story  is  told, 
the  one  idea  being  to  insert  testimonials  from  a 
well-known    professional  source,   the    experience  of 
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a  grocer  who  finds  that  the  food  commands  a 
ready  sale,  and  letters  of  appreciation  from  con- 
sumers. 

The  second  advertisement  is  merely  an  enlargement 
of  that  originally  described  ;  the  main  idea  is  to 
show  how  matter  may  be  filled  in  without  becoming 
too  dense. 

These  advertisements  having  been  drawn  up  with 
the  assumption  that  fruit  food  is  rather  expensive, 
hence  the  price,  not  being  attractive,  is  omitted. 
Once  a  person  has  been  induced  to  enter  the  grocer's 
for  a  tin  of  the  food,  he  is  hardly  likely  to 
hesitate  at  an  extra  sixpence  if  he  wishes  to  possess 
it ;  but  if  one  advertises  a  high  price,  the  desire  of 
possession  takes  longer  to  root,  and  is  therefore  more 
costly  to  create. 

Now  let  us  deal  with  a  line  not  distinguished  as 
proprietary. 

"  Johnson  &  Co.'s  Braces,"  treating  Johnson  as 
a  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  force  buyers  of  braces 
to  purchase  his  goods  at  various  (not  his  own)  shops. 
He  has  no  distinctive  trade  mark,  nor  are  his 
braces  distinguished  by  low  price,  and  even  the 
prices  might  vary  according  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  particular  shop. 

This  case  has  been  chosen  as  having  no  strong 


Facts  concerning 


FRUIT  FOOD 


FRDIT  FOOD  IS         AN  AID  TO  DIGESTION,     EXQUISITE  IN  FLAVOUR,    NOURISHING  IN  EFFECT. 


A  product  of  ripe, 
wholesome  fruit,  specially 
selected  for  its  purity  and 
the  natural  juices  it  con- 
tains. 

The  process  of  produc- 
tion is  under  the  most 
careful  supervision,  being 
carried  through  in  the 
most  cleanly  manner. 

No  hands  touch  the 
fruit,  and  nothing  but 
fruit  enters  into  the  Food. 

Fruit  Food  is  most  suit- 
able for  Children  and 
Invalids,  and  for  all  per- 
sons when  a  hurried  meal 
is  required. 


Foodstuffs  are  digested 
in  the  stomach  by  the 
juices  emitted  from  the 
lining  or  walls.  When 
insufficient  juice  is  pro- 
duced, the  stomach  is 
weakened,  the  foodstuffs 
undigested,  and  the  physi- 
cal strength  of  the  body 
impaired  by  want  of 
nourishment.  The  juices 
of  the  fruits  in  Fruit  Food, 
being  carefully  preserved, 
act  in  co-operation  with 
the  stomachic  juices,  thus 
helping  to  digest  other 
foodstuffs  as  well  as  the 
Food. 


The  blending  of  flavours 
is  the  art  of  the  specialist. 
The  flavour  produced  in 
Fruit  Food,  the  combined 
blend  of  the  various  fruits, 
is  the  consummation  of 
expert  skill. 

The  Food  is  not  only 
for  those  with  weak  diges- 
tions, but  a  delicious  dish 
with  which  to  end  a  meal 
and  counteract  the  gastric 
troubles  likely  to  ensue 
from  previous  dishes. 

Fruit  Food  can  be  in- 
cluded in  any  menu,  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  its  being 
an  invalids'  food. 


It  is  common  know- 
ledge that  fruit  is  nourish- 
ing, and  Fruit  Food,  the 
product  of  ripe  fruit,  is 
eminently  so,  inasmuch 
as  the  nourishment  is 
increased  by  the  blending 
of  the  various  fruits  to 
produce  the  flavouring 
and  retain  the  natural 
juices  of  the  fruit.  There 
is  no  food  more  bene- 
ficial than  fruit,  and  none 
so  nourishing  as  Fruit 
Food. 

Your  friends  will  appre- 
ciate its  inclusion  in  your 
menu. 


For  the  Baby — For  the  Invalid — A  meal  in  a  moment  for  all. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Stores  in  1-  i,  and  1  lb.  Sealed  Tint. 

THE   FRUIT   FOOD   CO.,   LONDON. 


A  Few  Opinions  concerning 

FRUIT  FOOD 

For  the  Baby — For  the  Invalid — A  meal  in  a  moment  for  all. 


THE  DOCTOR. 

Gentlemen, 

I  am  pleased  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  found 
your  Food  beneficial  in 
cases  where  the  diges- 
tion has  been  impaired  by 
weak  organism.  I  take  it 
myself  when  in  a  hurry, 
finding  it  makes  a  meal 
easily  digestible,  besides 
being  pleasant  and  whole- 
some. 


THE  GROCER. 

Gentlemen, 

I  find  that  your  Fruit 
Food  is  selling  better  than 
any  other  similar  prepara- 
tion, which  can  only  be 
attributable  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by  the  public. 
It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  one  of  my 
customers  has  fed  an  in- 
valid on  practically  the 
Food  alone,  for  some  time 
past. 


THE  CONSUMER. 


Dear  Sirs, 

My  grocer  is  out  of 
stock  of  your  Food,  so 
will  you  please  send  me 
two  1 -pound  tins,  for 
which  I  enclose  P.O. 
You  will  doubtless  be 
pleased  to  know  that  your 
Food  is  firmly  established 
in  my  house,  and  we  fre- 
quently make  a  slight 
repast  of  this  alone.  I 
originally  bought  it  for  my 
father,  an  invalid,  but  now 
we  all  appreciate  it, 


Sir, 

Your  Fruit  Food  seems 
the  only  food  my  child 
can  retain,  so  1  am  send- 
ing to  you  for  it  that  I 
may  be  sure  I  shall  get 
the  latest  made.  Will  you 
please  send  me  four  J 
pound  tins,  as  only  using 
it  in  small  quantities  it 
may  be  better  to  have 
small,  tins.  My  Doctor 
has  also  a  high  opinion 
of  your  Food.  I  enclose 
P.O. 


Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Stores  in  h  \i  and   1   lb.   Sealed  Tins. 

THE  FRUIT  FOOD  CO.,  LONDON. 


• 
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points  in  its  favour,  and  should  prove  the  hardest 
^ut  to  crack. 

In  the  first  place,  make  a  standard.  There 
being  no  trade  mark,  take  the  name  Johnson  as 
the  standard,  although  as  previously  mentioned  there 
is  a  weakness  in  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
probably    many    "  Johnsons "    brace    manufacturers. 

Next,  you  must  dilate  upon  something,  if  not 
price,  nor  brand,  then  it  must  be  some  other  points, 
see  what  you  can  find. 

The  writer,  it  may  be  added,  knows  no  more 
about  braces  than  any  other  ordinary  member  of  the 
public,  yet  would  be  prepared  to  stand  by  all  stated 
in  the  following  advertisements,  because,  having  no 
technical  knowledge  of  braces,  he  has  avoided  all 
technicalities.  Beware  of  issuing  a  statement  you 
cannot  substantiate.  If  you  don't  know,  don't 
display  your  ignorance,  preferably  find  out  before 
you  write. 

The  following  advertisements  could  be  made  much 
more  effective  by  a  knowledge  of  the  trade,  however 
slight. 

It  will  be  understood  that  although  the  writer 
might  give  dozens  of  examples  of  advertisement 
writing,  the  art  is  mainly  learnt  by  experience. 
Mention  might  here  be  made  of  the  fashion  some 
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JOHNSON'S 

BRACES 


are  cut  on  scientific  principles  to  suit  the  shape  of  the 
figure,  giving  ease  and  restful  support.  They  vary- 
in  degree  from  the  extra  strong,  designed  to  stand 
long-continued  strain,  to  the  equally  well-made  and 
exquisitely  designed  silk  braces,  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  most  fastidious  of  gentlemen.  Physical  exercise 
may  be  taken  in  "Johnson's  Braces";  they  will  stand 
the  strain.  "Johnson's  Braces"  are  the  standard  of 
quality  in  the  world  of  braces.  They  are  of  best 
workmanship  and  material,  and  will  stand  every  exer- 
tion. The  colours  of  the  braces  are  fast-dyed,  and  will 
not  come  off  on  to  the  clothes.  Every  pair  made  by 
us  is  stamped  with  our  name,  "Johnson,"  and  none 
other  are  genuine.  Our  braces  can  be  purchased  at 
your  Hosiers,  or  direct  from  us — 


Johnson  &  Co., 

Brace  Manufacturers, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 


Elastic    Cotton,    1/6  per  pair.     Stout    leather  fittings 

and  sewn  with  extra  strong  thread. 
Elastic  Cotton,  with  worked  silk  fancy  design,  2/6  to 

4/6  per  pair. 
Plain   Elastic   Silk  in   every   shade    of  colour,    5/-    to 

7/6  per  pair. 
Plain  Elastic  Silk,   worked  fancy  design,  7/6  to   10/6 

per  pair. 
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little  while  since  to  write  short  well-written  stories, 
finishing  up  with  an  explanation  of  how  the  heroine 

took .     When  the  reader  reached  the  end,  he 

was  annoyed  with  the  proprietor  of for  having 

caught  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public  soon 
became  wise,  and  looked  at  the  end  of  such  matter 
before  reading.  It  was  this  style  of  advertising 
more  than  any  other  that  caused  the  public's  objection 
to  advertisements. 

Write  your  advertisements,  however  crude,  and 
improve  upon  them  by  eliminating  all  the  don'ts 
with  which  this  chapter  is  closed.  It  may  be  days, 
months,  or  even  years  before  you  can  write  a  good 
advertisement,  it  depends  upon  your  capabilities.  If 
you  have  the  gift  of  expressing  yourself  in  words, 
the  work  will  be  easy,  and  good  advertisements 
will  come  naturally  and  quickly,  otherwise  you  must 
plod  along. 

Before  you  pay  for  an  advertisement  to  appear 
before  the  public,  see  that  it  is  right,  and  if  not 
competent  yourself,  pay  a  person  who  has  reached 
the  stage  of  competency,  otherwise  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  keep  your  money  in  your  pocket 
and  not  to  advertise. 

This  chapter  was  commenced  with  the  essentials 
to   make    a    good    advertisement,    it    is,    therefore 
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fittingly   closed   with   the   points    to  be   avoided   at 
all  costs — 

Don't  crowd  your  space. 

Don't  hide  the  name  of  the  goods,  where  to  buy 
them,  nor  the  price.  It's  an  advertisement,  not  a 
puzzle. 

Don't  write  what  the  public  won't  read.  Un- 
interesting matter  won't  attract  the  attention  or  find 
buyers. 

Don't  imagine  everybody  is  waiting  to  read  your 
advertisement,  the  public  purposely  miss  it  unless 
you  force  it  upon  them.     Act  accordingly. 

Don't  write  anything  that  might  hurt  any  one's 
feelings.  Remember  politics,  race,  caste,  and  religion 
are  personal  prejudices.  Don't  upset  them.  You 
may  write  what  you  like  and  the  public  may 
buy  what  they  like,  but  they  will  not  buy  what 
they  don't  like,  or  from  any  one  they  don't  like. 
If  you  offend  them,  they  won't  like  you  and 
won't  buy  your  goods. 

Don't  issue  an  advertisement  until  you  are  pretty 
sure  it  is  good,  both  as  to  arrangement  and  to 
reading  matter,  and  likely  to  prove  successful. 
Until  you  are  satisfied  on  these  heads,  go  on 
altering  the  advertisement. 


CHAPTER   II 

BILLPOSTING 

In  composing  a  poster  advertisement  it  should  be, 
in  contra-distinction  to  one  in  the  Press,  more 
headings  and  less  reading  matter.  The  story  must 
be  told  in  the  fewest  words  possible,  and  the  simplest 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  write  a  few  brief  head -lines 
which  the  eye  can  take  in  at  a  glance,  and  which  con- 
vey enough  suggestive  outlines  to  enable  the  reader's 
mind  to  fill  in  the  details.  Direct  the  train  of 
the  reader's  imagination  so  that  he  cannot  but  form 
the  conclusion  at  which  you  desire  he  shall  arrive. 
Bills  to  match  the  fruit  foods  and  cigarette 
advertisements  were  shown  in  the  previous  pages, 
which  clearly  illustrate  how  to  carry  out  these 
suggestions. 

Booklets. 

For  booklets,  the  style  must  be  journalistic  enough 
and  the  spacing  and  size  of  the  type  such  as  to  make 
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the  reader  turn  the  page  and  continue  to  read  with 
interest. 

The  front  cover  of  the  booklet  should  be  neat 
and  attractive,  and  unless  the  circumstances  are 
exceptional,  it  is  better  not  to  bear  the  name  of 
the  sender  or  any  advertisement.  The  advertising 
should  be  skilfully  placed  in  the  reading  matter, 
example :  The  tortoiseshell  is  now  ready  to  be 
made  into  combs — M  Johnson's  Combs  " — the  shells 
are  then  sorted  for  the  manufacture  of  different 
priced  articles.  We  sell  a  very  good  comb  for  a 
shilling,  but  naturally  it  is  not  from  so  good  a  shell 
as  the  half-guinea  line.     The  sorting  requires.  .   .  . 

The  question  of  the  size  of  type,  and  spacing,  is 
best  left  to  the  printer ;  he  supplies  you  with  a  rough 
proof  of  the  work,  and  you  can  alter  what  you 
consider  undesirable. 

See  that  your  paper  has  a  good  appearance. 
Remember  that  a  paper  too  highly  glazed  reflects 
the  light,  and  may  be  difficult  to  read ;  a  hard  surface 
printing  paper  is  sometimes  more  suitable.  Beware 
of  fantastically  shaped  type,  you  never  saw  a  book 
so  printed  because  such  type  is  not  easily  read.  For 
headings  and  cover  one  may  deviate  a  little  in 
this  respect,   but   not  in   the  reading  matter. 

An    index   is  usually  unnecessary  for  a  booklet. 
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A   couple    of    pages   of    prices     may    be    inserted 
between  the  pages,  preferably  at  the  end. 

Leaflets. 

The  leaflet  or  circular,  if  for  insertion  in  a 
magazine,  may  be  a  little  denser  in  matter  than 
the  same  size  space  if  it  were  a  page  of  the  magazine 
itself,  because  possibly  and  preferably  being  printed 
in  colours  on  coloured  paper  the  inset  calls  attention 
to  itself  by  standing  out  against  the  black  and  white 
of  the  magazine. 

Colour  printing  relieves  the  density,  hence  the 
matter  can  be  a  little  more  crowded  if,  as  is  better, 
the  inset  is  printed  in  more  than  one  colour.  It 
is  also  good  if  it  can  be  arranged  that  the  inset 
shall  be  the  same  size  as  the  page  when  placed,  but 
in  this  case  it  must  be  bound  in,  not  loose,  or  it 
may  hang  out  and  get  lost.  Insets  for  loose 
insertion  should  be  smaller  than  the  page. 

Position  and   Spacing. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  amount  of  space  to  be 
used  and  the  position  to  be  occupied.  These  two 
conditions  apply  mainly  to  the  Press  and  hoarding. 

On  the  hoardings  undoubtedly  the  best  position 
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is  centre;  if  you  cannot  get  there,  go  higher,  pre- 
ferably to  lower.  Should  the  hoarding  touch  the 
ground,  try  and  have  the  centre  of  your  bill  5  feet 
above  the  pavement.  Naturally  a  busy,  rather  than  a 
quiet  street.  Sixteen  and  32-sheet  d/c  (double  crown, 
20  x  30  inches)  bills  can  be  profitably  employed 
in  London,  where  the  hoardings  are  large  and  many. 
Under  16  is  hardly  advisable,  over  32  unnecessary. 
In  the  country  8-sheet  bills  are  very  serviceable,  and 
one  need  not  so  often  go  over   16  sheets. 

Press. 

In  the  Press,  positions  are  best  on  pages  of  news 
called  matter,  either  under  or  next  to  same,  but 
large  users  of  space  can  afford  to  be  fairly  inde- 
pendent. An  advertisement  over  15  or  18  inches 
is  not  easily  missed  if  properly  set  up. 

Preferably,  set  advertisements  under  5  inches  in 
single-column  form  ;  6-  and  8-inch  advertisements 
in  3-  and  4-inch  double-column  form  ;  9-  and  12- 
inch  advertisements  in  3  and  4  inches  by  3  columns, 
or  4J-  and  6-inch  double-column  form.  The  larger 
the  advertisement  the  less  likely  it  is  to  be  missed. 
The  small  advertisement,  however,  has  its  readers, 
but  is  more  suitable  for  advertisements  where  the 
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interested  will  look  for  and  carefully  read  the  matter. 
Magazine  space  is,  however,  an  entirely  different  case, 
and  here  we  find  pages  and  pages  of  advertising  both 
before  and  after  the  reading  matter,  and  it  is  to  be 
considered  whether  a  small  advertisement  amongst 
these  pages  is  not  lost.  Personally,  the  writer 
believes  that  the  average  reader  turns  every  page 
of  advertisement,  at  least  casually  glancing  at  them. 
Yet  certain  pages  are  considered  better  than  others, 
and  called  <c  Position,"  and  charged  more  as  being 
better  position.  Now,  if  all  the  pages  are  examined, 
are  special  positions  worth  extra  money?  The 
matter  is  debatable.  The  personal  opinion  of  the 
writer  is :  That  they  are  not,  and  he  would  therefore 
decide  against  paying  extra  for  position,  and  advises 
getting  the  best  possible  bargain  from  the  proprietor. 

Regarding  size  of  space,  it  is  natural  that  the 
larger  the  space  the  more  possible  attraction,  but  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  much  larger  space  is 
worth  the  extra  expense.  Advertisements  of  a  size, 
say,  6  inches  by  3  columns  in  the  newspapers  can 
hardly  be  missed,  is  it  wise  then  to  make  them 
much  larger  ?  Up  to  a  certain  size  it  is  well  to  go, 
more  than  that  is  a  matter  for  careful  consideration. 

The  largest  advertisers  use  whole  pages  in  news- 
papers, which  is  undoubtedly  good,  inasmuch  as  it 
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confers  single  blessedness,  and  whole  pages  cannot 
be  missed,  nor  can  they  fail  to  "  Attract  the 
Attention,"  but  will  not  the  public  glance  at  the 
page,  see  it  is  an  advertisement,  and  turn  it  over. 
In  this  way  the  whole  page  advertisement  becomes 
like  a  poster,  and  must  tell  its  story  at  a  glance. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  most  whole  page  advertise- 
ments do  this.  Mention  must  be  made  of  drapery 
advertisements,  which  frequently  traverse  every  canon 
of  advertising  by  taking  a  whole  page  and  over- 
crowding it  with  matter  in  small  type,  with  fre- 
quently small  and  miserable  illustrations.  That  these 
pay  is  proved  by  their  continual  recurrence,  and 
the  only  conceivable  explanation  is  that  they  appeal 
to  the  feminine  sex,  who  dearly  love  a  bargain,  and 
will  take  the  trouble  to  hunt  wherever  they  conceive 
an  achievement  possible.  Remember,  you  personally 
might  examine  an  advertisement  because  you  are 
interested  in  advertising,  but  the  public,  as  a  whole, 
are  not.  Keep  this  fact  before  you  always,  especially 
when  writing   an  advertisement. 

If  your  advertising  appropriation  is  only  moder- 
ate, as  most  appropriations  are  at  the  commencement 
of  a  campaign,  and  you  cannot  spend  large  amounts 
all  over  the  country,  it  is  advisable  to  use  smaller 
spaces   more   often,  rather   than    larger   spaces  less 
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frequently,  your  object  being  to  cover  effectually 
the  most  ground  at  the  least  possible  expense. 
A  good  plan  to  use  space  is  as  follows  : — 

Total  to  be  used,  30  inches — 

One  5"  X  3  cols,  advertisement  =  15  inches 
„    5"  d/c  »  =  i°     » 

»    5    s/c  m  ==     5     » 


30  inches 

or 

in 

four 

parts — 

One 

!  4"  X  3 

cols. 

advertisement 

= 

12 

inches 

»» 

5"  s/c 

» 

= 

5 

5> 

m 

4"  d/c 

>> 

= 

8 

It 

j» 

5"  s/c 

» 

= 

5 

?> 

30  inches 


PART   IV 

SIDE-LIGHTS    UPON  ADVERTISING 


CHAPTER   I 

ADVERTISING   AGENTS 

The  advertising  agent  is  the  party  who  deals 
with  the  proprietors  of  media  on  behalf  of  the 
advertiser.  He  is,  or  should  be,  an  expert  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  advertising,  and  qualified  to 
successfully  plan  and  handle  the  advertiser's  appro- 
priation. 

The  proprietors  of  advertising  space  allow  com- 
mission to  agents,  and  this  commission  is  a  varying 
quantity  with  different  proprietors. 

Generally  speaking,  whoever  pays  is  the  employer, 
and  the  payee  the  servant,  hence  the  agent  would 
appear  to  be  employed  by  the  proprietor  and 
expected  to  advance  his  (the  proprietor's)  interests. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  in  actuality.  The 
agent  is  expected  to  guard  the  advertiser's  interest 
in  every  respect.     The  agent  calls  those  advertisers 
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whom  he  represents  "  his  clients,"  which  term 
implies  the  relative  position  of  the  advertiser  and 
his  agent.  The  position  is  in  reality  most  anoma- 
lous since  the  agent  is  employed  by  one  side,  paid 
by  the  other,  and  sometimes  by  both,  an  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  make  clear  this  business  peculiarity  ; 
but  before  doing  so  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the 
advertiser  can,  if  he  wishes,  deal  directly  with  the 
proprietors  without  the  intervention  of  the  agent, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  advertiser 
in  doing  this.  No  proprietor  of  a  good  medium 
will  allow  a  direct  advertiser,  agent's  commission  ; 
and  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  when 
the  advertiser  secures  the  commission,  or  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  commission,  the  particular 
medium  is   not  of  much  advertising  value. 

To  return  to  the  agent  and  the  proprietor  who 
pays  him.  The  proprietor,  say,  of  a  newspaper 
could  not  possibly  make  two  ends  meet  with  the 
revenue  obtained  from  sales,  however  large  the 
circulation,  hence  it  is  the  advertising  revenue 
which  keeps  the  paper  afloat  and  provides  the 
profits. 

To  secure  a  regular  flow  of  advertising  revenue 
the  proprietor  pays  the  agent  who  directs  the  flow  ; 
but  since  every  paper  pays  the  agent  each  individual 
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proprietor  must  make  out  a  good  case  for  his  paper 
before  the  flow  comes  his  way.  For  this  reason, 
although  the  paper  pays,  yet  the  agent  is  able  to 
act  independently  on  behalf  of  his  clients. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  commission 
allowed  to  agents  by  proprietors  varies  in  individual 
cases,  and  hence  the  agent  may  be  influenced  to 
place  his  clients'  advertising  in  the  direction  where 
the  best  commissions  rule.  Whilst  sometimes  this 
may  be  the  case,  all  depends  upon  the  agent  selected. 
Agents  vary  in  their  method  of  dealing  with  clients, 
the  two  great  divisions  are  Service  Agents  and  Space 
Brokers.  The  space  broker,  as  his  name  implies, 
does  nothing  more  for  his  client  than  buy  his  space, 
getting  all  he  can  from  the  proprietor,  and  such 
amount  being  only  known  to  himself.  With  agents 
of  this  class,  whether  the  advice  given  by  the  agent 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  client  or  himself  is 
dependent  purely  upon  the  integrity  of  the  agent, 
and  this  integrity  may  be  more  undermined  by  a 
percentage  or  rebate  which  space  brokers  usually 
allow  to   the   client. 

Since  space  brokers  offer  larger  and  larger 
rebates  to  advertisers  with  the  object  of  securing 
other  agent's  business,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  more  promising  the  offer  to  an  advertiser, 
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the    more    vitiated    the    advice  which    will  be  ulti- 
mately given  when  the  advertiser  has  been  secured 
as  a  client  ;   for  what  the  space  broker  loses  on  the 
swings  he  may  possibly  make  on  the  roundabouts, 
since  he  is  in  business  for  his  own  benefit.     Then 
there     is    the     service     agent,    who    is    willing    to 
take    the  whole  trouble   of  the  advertising    off  his 
client's  shoulders,  but  expects  a  fair  rate  of  remun- 
eration for  so  doing.     Frequently   such  agents  are 
willing   to   hand    over   to  the    client  all   the  com- 
missions received,  so  removing  the  charge  of  pre- 
ference to  place  advertising  where  the  best  commis- 
sions obtain  ;   and  on  the  money  expended  for  the 
client  the  service   agent  receives  a  percentage  paid 
by   the  client,  who   by  this    means  assures  himself 
of  the  integrity  of  the  agent.     For  the  commission 
so  paid,  the  service  agent  plans  the  campaign,  and 
carries  it   out,  providing  all  the  expert  knowledge 
requisite    to    do    so.     An    advertiser    advertises    to 
create  business  ;  and  if  it  be  wisdom  to  employ  a 
space  broker  in  order  to  save  i\  or  5  per  cent.,  it 
would  seem  to  be  wiser  to  save   100  per  cent.,  and 
not  advertise  unless   he  be   himself  an    advertising 
expert  needing  no  advice. 

Again,    the    advertiser     may    consider     that     by 
dealing    direct    with   the  proprietor,  and    so  saving 
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the  paying  of  commission,  the  proprietor  will  be 
inclined  to  be  more  kindly  disposed  to  render  other 
little  and  beneficial  services  ;  but  this  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  agent,  who,  handling  more  than 
one  client's  appropriation,  can  bring  the  weight  of 
his  total  business  to  bear  in  securing  these  same 
benefits,  and  usually  is  successful. 


Advertising  Managers. 

Many  agents  recognise  that  the  more  space  they 
buy  the  more  commission  they  receive,  it  is  there- 
fore desirable  to  keep  a  restraining  hand  upon  the 
agent.  To  do  so  you  require  an  Advertising 
Manager.  At  the  same  time  the  manager  is  not 
usually  installed  until  such  time  as  the  appropria- 
tion is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  his  appointment, 
for  a  capable  manager  requires  a  salary  which  would 
probably  be  too  large  a  percentage  of  the  total 
appropriation  were  same  not  considerable. 

The  manager  should  be  a  man  almost  as  capable, 
if  not  quite  so,  as  the  agent  himself,  and  after  a 
/little  while  would  know  probably  more  than  the 
agent  about  the  individual  business  ;  for  to  the 
manager   comes    information    and    business    secrets 
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that  the  agent  may  never  learn,  even  though  it  is 
wise  for  an  advertiser  to  be  as  frank  as  possible 
with  the  agent,  and  not  withhold  information,  which 
should  be  treated  by  the  agent  as  strictly  confidential 
and  used  for  the  client's  benefit. 

The  manager  should  be  capable  of  planning  the 
campaign,  either  with  or  without  the  agent's  assist- 
ance, and  by  watching  the  results  and  holding  back 
here  and  letting  go  there,  produce  the  results  of  the 
future.  In  his  hands  lays  to  a  large  extent  the 
making  or  marring  of  the  venture. 

The  great  difference  between  the  agent  and 
manager  is  as  follows  : — 

The  manager  is  your  salaried  servant,  amenable 
to  your  wishes,  because  he  must  be  so  or  resign. 
Your  interests  are  his,  because  your  success  is  his 
own,  and  your  failure  is  the  loss  of  his  position, 
and  a  black  mark  against  him  in  his  advertising 
record.  This  latter  is  so  important  a  reason  that 
the  majority  of  managers  would  resign  rather  than 
carry  out  a  campaign  they  were  convinced  was 
doomed  to  failure. 

Your  manager  is  your  assurance  that  your  agent 
is  not  overstepping  his  limits,  and  that  your  cam- 
paign is  being  reasonably  and  ably  carried  out. 
The    agent   regards  you  as  an  ordinary  advertiser, 
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pure  and  simple.  The  manager  regards  you  as 
his  sole  and  special  advertiser. 

It  may  be  thought  that  having  the  manager,  to 
employ  the  agent  is  unnecessary,  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  Firstly,  two  heads  are  better  than  one  ; 
and  since  advertising  is  not  an  exact  science,  it  can 
do  no  harm  to  have  two  expert  opinions.  Secondly, 
whilst  the  manager  has  the  especial  knowledge  of 
your  business,  the  agent  has  the  experience  of  a 
number  of  businesses,  most  valuable  experience 
when  you  are  dealing  all  the  time  with  problematical 
views  of  the  future. 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  advertiser  goes  direct  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  medium,  he  will  be  presented 
with  a  scale  of  prices,  which  he  will  be  told  are  rigid. 
In  some  cases  they  are,  but  the  buyer  will  find  that, 
as  all  things  break  that  will  not  bend,  so  the  seller  of 
space  rather  than  break  away  altogether  will  begin 
to  bend — the  flexibility  depending  upon  the  adver- 
tiser's knowledge  and  capability  to  strike  a  bargain, 
likewise  the  amount  of  his  account.  Don't  imagine 
that  the  proprietor  of  a  well-known  medium  is 
waiting  for  your  advertisement,  he  could  probably 
fill  his  space  three  times  over,  and  is  quite  indepen- 
dent of  any  individual  advertiser.  It  is  not  that  he 
despises   any    advertiser,    large   or    small,    but     his 
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medium  is  his  proprietary,  and  if  you  wish  to  use 
his  proprietary  you  must  work  through  himself.  If 
you  stand  firm  for  a  cut  price,  he  will  stand  equally 
firm  for  his  figure,  knowing  he  can  fill  without  you. 
This  is  where  the  knowledge  of  your  manager  comes 
into  play — the  knowledge  of  the  rates  being,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  power  to  obtain  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  agent  will  very  probably 
have  even  more  knowledge  in  such  a  case,  and  the 
combined  influence  of  manager  and  agent  is  likely 
to  produce  the  results  desired  by  the  manager  in  the 
advertiser's  interest. 


CHAPTER   II 

PRINTING 

Printing  is  the  great  influence  underlying  all  adver- 
tising work.  The  most  perfectly  designed  and  worded 
advertisement  is  spoilt  if  badly  printed.  See,  there- 
fore, that  your  printing  is  the  best  you  can  procure. 
A  newspaper  (one  of  the  worst  media  for  print- 
ing) can  hardly  give  you  any  extra  attention  in  this 
direction.  The  machines  upon  which  newspapers 
are  printed  run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  print 
usually  upon  the  cheapest  quality  of  paper,  two  com- 
binations most  likely  to  produce  bad  work.  The 
most  you  can  do  under  the  circumstances  is  to  see 
that,  should  you  provide  printing  blocks,  they  are 
suitable  for  printing  in  the  particular  paper  for 
which  they  are  supplied.  A  few  words  will  be  found 
upon  this  matter  in  the  chapter  upon  illustrations. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  printing  to  consider 

is  that  which  you  can  control — your  circulars,  book- 
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lets,  &c,  and  incidentally  your  note  heading,  for 
not  only  in  circular  letters,  but  in  ordinary  business 
correspondence,  a  well-printed,  carefully  thought  out 
note  heading,  paper  and  envelopes  go  a  long  way 
to  success. 

Now  as  a  start,  don't  try  and  teach  your  printer 
unless  you  are  an  expert  in  his  line.  Allow  him  to 
know  his  own  trade  as  to  cause  and  effect  better  than 
you  do.  Throw  the  responsibility  on  his  shoulders, 
and  blame  him  for  unsatisfactory  results. 

Speaking  from  experience,  the  writer,  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  printing,  always  invites  his  printer's 
assistance  and  knowledge  in  producing  printing 
matter,  and  has  had  to  thank  him  on  many  occasions 
for  the  good  results  obtained. 

When  you  place  an  order  with  a  printer,  you  are 
supplied  with  a  proof,  or  pull-off  as  it  is  termed,  from 
the  type,  which  is  usually  laid  on  a  hand-press  for 
the  purpose  of  pulling  off  this  proof. 

The  proof  is  to  allow  you  to  correct  any  errors, 
and  to  see  the  general  effect  of  the  set  or  style  of 
arrangement.  It  is  virtually  the  finished  work  that 
will   be  delivered  later. 

Generally  speaking,  although  the  printing  may  be 
in  colours,  the  proof  will  be  entirely  in  black.  You 
can  see,  however,  exactly  how  your  printing  looks,  and 
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make  any  alterations  you  think  fit.  Should  there  be 
a  large  number  of  these,  it  is  well  to  secure  another 
proof  with  your  alterations  made  ;  for,  after  passing 
proof,  nothing  can  be  altered,  you  are  too  late  and 
must  suffer  accordingly. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  passing  of  a  proof 
is  acceptance  of  incorrect  spelling  thereon.  You  will 
think  it  is  not,  your  printer  will  be  sure  of  the  con- 
trary ;  the  best  way  is  to  avoid  trouble  by  carefully 
spelling  every  word  in  the  proof ;  but  that  is  what 
the  printer  engages  a  proof-reader  to  do,  and  is  it  not 
better  to  leave  him  the  entire  responsibility  of  this  ? 
But  spell  the  proof  for  your  own  security,  for  incor- 
rect spelling  damages  the  advertisement,  and  even  if 
you  secure  satisfaction  from  the  printer  it  does  not 
set  right  the  mischief  done. 

In  drawing  up  a  circular  or  booklet  there  is  the 
question  of  type.  Unsuitable  type  will  spoil  the 
effect,  however  well  printed.  Is  it  not  better  to 
explain  to  your  printer  just  what  you  want  your 
printing  to  do,  to  whom  you  will  send  it,  and  other 
similar  information,  and  then  let  him  suggest  what 
are  the  best  types  with  which  to  set  it  up  ? 

If  he  does  anything  atrocious,  alter  it  on  the  proof ; 
but  as  a  rule  he  knows  better  than  you  do  what  types 
are  suitable  and  sets  accordingly. 
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By  inviting  his  co-operation  you  interest  him  on 
your  behalf,  and  he  recognising  that  his  and  your 
interests  are  mutual  will  give  you  the  best  of  his 
expert  knowledge  and  opinion  gratis.  It  would  cost 
hundreds  to  purchase  such  help,  were  purchase 
possible.  If  you  try  to  teach  your  printer,  you 
will  soon  find  that  you  pay  the  highest  prices  for  the 
poorest  results. 

One  word  more  about  proofs.  If  you  find  these 
full  of  errors  and  badly  set,  it  is  because  the  work 
is  set  by  incompetent  compositors,  or  as  they  are 
more  frequently  called,  "  Comps."  As  this  is  so, 
why  trouble  to  teach  the  "  Comps.,"  it  is  easier  to 
change  your  printer. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  not  to  teach  printing; 
that  is  the  printer's  business  to  know,  but  to  suggest 
that  to  obtain  good  work  go  to  a  firm  of  good 
repute,  pay  a  fair  price,  and  expect  satisfaction  and 
good  advice  when  you  need  it.  If  you  don't  like 
the  way  matter  is  set,  say  so,  expound  your  view 
of  the  affair,  and  the  printer  will  be  found  reasonable, 
and  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  satisfy  your  wants,  but 
do  not  try  to  teach  him  his  own  trade. 


CHAPTER   III 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

11  Apt  illustrations  artful  aid  "  to  an  advertisement 
is  of  great  value,  but  let  your  illustrations  be  good 
and  eminently  suitable. 

The  printer  holds  stock  types,  but  if  you  want 
specially  shaped  lettering  or  pictures  they  must  be 
specially  prepared  for  your  needs.  Firstly,  drawn 
by  an  artist  or  the  article  or  scene  photographed,  the 
picture  is  handled  by  a  block-maker  who  prepares 
the  necessary  printing  blocks,  and  who  can  tell  you 
just  what  process  is  most  suitable  for  a  particular 
purpose. 

To  the    uninitiated   the    two    great   divisions   of 

printing  blocks   are  half-tones   and    not  half-tones, 

both    being   usually    called    electros   and  sometimes 

stereos.      To    explain    every    graduation   is    hardly 

necessary,  for  the  beginner  a  few  explanations  are, 

however,  advisable. 
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Firstly,  regarding  other  than  half-tone  blocks. 
To  make  any  kind  of  electro  an  original  block  is 
necessary.  The  original  is  costly,  the  electros  cheap, 
therefore  having  paid  for  the  original,  use  it  only  for 
the  purpose  of  having  electros  cast  from  it,  which 
process  does  not  hurt  the  original. 

Any  number  of  electros  can  be  cast  from  the 
original,  so  always  print  from  electros,  not  from 
originals. 

To  print  in  a  newspaper,  preferably  use  a  line 
block  ;  that  is,  a  block  in  which  the  principal  features 
are  sharp  lines,  which  produce  outline  pictures  with 
as  little  as  possible  details,  for  the  more  the  detail 
the  more  likely  is  the  block  to  clog  with  ink  and 
come  out  badly.  The  better  the  paper  the  more 
detail  can  be  added. 

When  the  quality  of  the  paper  becomes  good 
enough,  half-tone  blocks  can  be  used,  but  preferably 
employ  these  only  on  papers  with  a  smooth  surface 
— "  Art  "  or  "  Imitation  Art  "  generally.  Half-tone 
blocks  can  be  used  on  ordinary  papers,  they  are  some- 
times used  in  newspapers  ;  but  the  more  unsuitable  the 
paper  the  riskier  the  result,  which  cannot  be  foreseen 
with  any  certainty  ;  and  when  a  half-tone  does  fail  it 
fails  miserably,  for  from  the  nature  of  its  production 
it  will  almost  certainly  be  an  unsightly  blotch. 
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A  half-tone  block  is  a  photograph  of  the  original 
article,  person,  or  picture.  Between  the  camera  and 
the  object  is  placed  a  ruled  glass  screen,  and  prints 
from  half-tones  can  always  be  discovered  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  number  of  small  dots,  actually  the  solid 
points  between  the  mesh  of  the  screen.  The  more 
open  the  screen  the  rougher  or  commoner  the  paper 
that  can  be  used,  but  secure  expert  advice  before  using 
a  half-tone  on  common  paper,  however  open  the 
screen.  The  closer  the  screen  the  better  surface  must 
the  paper  have.  Unlike  other  blocks,  a  half-tone 
original  is  itself  a  printing  block,  and  although 
electros  can  be  cast  from  it,  they  do  not  always  give 
such  satisfactory  results  as  are  obtained  from  the 
original,  and  usually  the  original  itself  is  used.  The 
writer  would  advise  the  avoidance  of  half-tones 
unless  their  use  be  understood. 

Remember,  good  illustrations  are  of  great  value  in 
advertising.  The  poorest  matter  can  be  brightened 
up  by  a  picture.  Good  illustrations  deserve  good 
printing  blocks,  because  good  printing  requires 
good  blocks.  The  best  of  workmen  cannot  pro- 
duce good  work  with  bad  tools.      Get  good  blocks. 

In  the  chapter  upon  the  formation  of  advertise- 
ments no  mention  was  made  of  illustrations,  for  the 
idea  was  principally  to  explain  how  to  compose  and 
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set  up  the  reading  matter,  the  type  advertisement 
being  the  hardest  to  create.  Illustrated  advertise- 
ments are  a  matter  of  artistic  design,  and  no  two 
persons  hold  precisely  the  same  opinion  upon  the 
question  of  artistic  merit.  A  person  capable  of 
designing  artistically  will  need  very  little  teaching, 
he  has  the  gift,  and  all  the  advice  necessary  was 
given  in  reminding  the  artist  to  fit  the  illustration 
to  the  advertisement.  See  that  the  picture  bears  upon 
the  article  to  be  sold,  otherwise  the  better  the  illus- 
tration the  more  it  detracts  from  the  business  value 
of  the  advertisement. 


Paper. 

Regarding  paper,  the  would-be  advertiser  is 
advised  to  seek  the   printer's  advice  wholly. 

There  are  so  many  side-lights,  as  printing,  paper, 
&c,  which  play  upon  advertising  that  it  requires  an 
expert  in  each  to  know  them  all  thoroughly.  At 
the  best,  one  can  obtain  but  a  surface  knowledge  of 
the  whole.  Why  not,  therefore,  employ  an  expert 
in  each.  The  printer  is  your  paper  expert,  he 
understands  paper,  or  should  do  so,  hence  leave  it  to 
him.  If  you  want  a  price  list,  tell  him  to  submit  a 
suitable  paper,  and  if  you  don't  like  the  selection,  see 
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some  more.  If  you  wish  a  smooth  or  rough  surface, 
tell  him  your  needs  ;  but  the  writer  thinks  that  a  long 
dissertation  upon  the  differences  between  laid  and 
wove,  tub-sized  and  hand-made,  air-dried  and  so  on, 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  and  unnecessary  for 
the  advertiser.  When  you  have  the  experience, 
exercise  it,  and  even  then  you  are  very  foolish  if  you 
don't  listen  to  the  printer's  advice. 


CHAPTER   IV 

ACCOUNTS   AND   RETURNS 

It  is  not  intended  to  teach  book-keeping  under  this 
heading,  but  to  mention  what  accounts  are  desirable 
to  be  kept,  and  how  returns  may  be  checked  so  as  to 
show  the  actual  advertising  value  of  each  particular 
medium  to  the  advertiser. 

It  is  always  of  service  and  advisable  to  have  a 
record  of  when  your  advertisements  appeared  in  the 
paper,  and  the  size  and  cost  thereof,  and  if  possible 
the  pulling  results.  This  will  be  of  great  help  in 
arranging  the  next  campaign,  showing  where  to 
insert,  and  where  insertions  might  be  profitably 
omitted. 

The  illustration  on  pages  148  and  149  will  show 
at  a  glance  a  year's  advertising  in  a  medium,  and 
will  be  found  worthy  of  adoption. 

An  experienced  advertising  manager  would  watch 
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the  sales  very  closely,  and  formulate  a  table  for  his 
guidance  as  illustrated  on  page  145. 

Each  department,  if  there  are  several,  will  have  a 
similar  account  for  itself.  Keeping  these  accounts 
may  require  the  assistance  of  another  clerk,  but  they 
will  pay  handsomely  for  their  adoption  and  cost.  A 
page  in  the  book,  as  illustrated  on  pages  148-149, 
might  be  given  to  salary,  sundries,  printing,  and 
postage  charges,  so  that  every  cost  is  known,  and 
charged  against  sales. 

Returns. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  explained  the  method 
of  securing  the  knowledge  from  whence  the  returns 
are  obtained.  The  methods  employed  are  various, 
principally  as  follows  : — 

Where  the  correspondence  is  to  be  sent  directly 
to  the  advertiser  insert  in  the  advertisement  what  is 
termed  a  a  Key  " — 

Johnson  &  Co., 
Dept.  A, 

Brace  Manufacturers, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  dept.  letter  is  the  key,  and  is  applicable  to 
the  Press,  poster  or  leaflet,  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
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In  the  Press,  sometimes  insert  a  coupon  entitling 
the  person  who  sends  it  along  to  a  free  sample  book, 
or  perhaps  goods  at  a  reduced  price.  The  coupon 
bears  a  number. 

Naturally  the  cypher  is  changed  in  each  individual 
paper  or  bill  (in  each  town),  or  time  of  distribution. 

Window  display  will  show  the  increased  sale 
during  the  period  of  dressing  with  any  particular 
article. 

The  cypher  returns  or  coupons  having  been 
carefully  counted,  are  entered  into  the  advertising 
returns  book,  the  returns  themselves  being  carefully 
followed  up  by  means  of  a  follow-up  series  of  letters, 
charged  to  printing  account,  and  which  bear  a  reply 
number. 

Should  there  be  no  reply,  it  means  the  waste  of  a 
penny  stamp  in  this  and  any  other  follow-up  letters. 

For  replies  received  a  card  index  is  required,  as 
illustrated  on  page   150. 

The  number  on  the  card  might  be  the  same  as 
the  reply. 

The  "  letter  to  date  "  would  represent  the  number 
of  circular  letters  sent  up  to  the  time  of  writing  the 
card.  Thus  the  first  might  be  A,  second  B,  and  so 
on.     The  medium  it  is  handy  to  know. 

Now  turn  to   the  returns    book,  and  we   find  a 
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column  "  Further  Cost."     We  arrive  at  this  from 
our  cards. 

Let  us  presume  that  from  a  particular  medium  we 
received  twenty  replies,  out  of  which  six  purchases 
eventually  result,  and  it  is  your  custom  to  send  three 
follow-up  letters,  A,  B,  C.  Further,  out  of  the  six 
purchasers  let  us  imagine  two  bought  after  A  letter, 
one  after  B,  and  three  after  C.  Then  we  derive  the 
facts  : — 

s.  d. 

14  never  bought,  at  a  cost  of  3  letters,  3d.,  each,  postage   3  6 

2  bought  after  first  letter,  card  shows  A,  id.,  postage    ...  2 
1    bought    after     second    letter,    card    shows    B,      id. 

postage 

3  bought     after     third      letter,     card     show    C,      3d. 


postage 


This  is  the  further  cost  of  the  advertisement. 
The  cost  of  postage  after  the  first  purchase  should 
not  be  added,  for  that  is  not  an  advertising  expense. 
The  first  fourteen  would  not  have  cards,  a  card 
being  only  made  out  when  a  letter  is  received  in 
reply  to  one  of  the  circular  letters. 

We  now  fill  in  in  the  returns  book  the  number  of 
returns,  nett  cost  of  advertising,  dividing  the  number 
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of  returns  into  this  cost,  which  gives  the  cost  per 
return,  the  number  of  sales,  and  the  total  of  same, 
and  the  further  cost.  Then  add  the  further  cost  to 
the  advertising  cost,  divide  the  total  by  the  total 
sales,  and  you  have  the  cost  of  advertising  per 
sale. 


(J  h  tana. 


CHAPTER   V 

TO    SHOPKEEPERS 

The  average  shopkeeper  who  reads  this  work 
might  consider  advertising  so  vast  a  field  that  to 
enter  therein  is  beyond  his  capability,  and  that  it  is 
only  applicable  to  large  concerns  with  unlimited 
capital,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  combat  that  idea, 
and  point  out  how  each  medium  may  be  profitably 
employed  by  local  shopkeepers  prepared  to  appro- 
priate but  a  small  sum  for  the  work. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  majority 
of  the  large  present-day  advertisers  started  with 
small  appropriations,  and  many  were  but  shopkeepers 
in  a  small  way  of  business,  having  but  little  capital, 
but  great  perseverance,  with  the  courage  to  increase 
their  appropriations  as  their  business  prospered. 

However  small  the  start  may  be,  resolve  at  the 

153 
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commencement  to  increase  the  appropriation  in 
proportion  to  the  turnover,  rather  than  decrease  the 
amount.  You  can  never  afford  to  decrease  your 
appropriation.  When  business  is  dull  advertise  to 
improve  it ;  when  business  is  brisk  advertise  to  keep 
it  so,  and  never  forget  that  the  business  you  lose 
goes  to  the  other  man,  so  advertise  all  the  time  to 
keep  him  out. 

Many  advertisers  have  tried  a  cessation  of  adver- 
tising expenditure,  and  all  have  learnt  by  experience 
that  cessation  of  the  advertising  means  decrease  of 
business.  Money  spent  in  advertising  is  money  well 
spent ;  money  saved  by  not  advertising  is  money 
badly  invested. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  shopkeeper  or  retailer 
can  only  hope  to  influence  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  his  principal  medium  for  doing  so  is  his 
shop-window.  This  is  a  perfectly  natural  fact,  inas- 
much as  in  his  neighbourhood  his  shop  is  known 
and  his  name  bears  weight  accordingly,  but  beyond 
the  precincts  of  his  shop  he  is  unknown,  and  his 
name  ranks  on  a  level  with  all  other  advertisers  ; 
hence  he  must  act  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  agent,  should  he  go  thus  further  afield, 
let  us  rather  consider  him  then  in  his  own  sphere 
of  influence  where  name  and  shop  are  synonymous. 
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It  will  be  found  remarkable  to  what  an  extent 
sales  can  be  increased  by  the  judicious  use  of  the 
local  press  and  hoardings,  and  as  regards  local  dis- 
tribution it  should  prove  a  veritable  gold-mine. 

The  following  scheme  to  cover  one  year's  work  is 
far  from  ambitious,  and  yet  gives  plenty  of  scope. 


£ 

Press 

,.     78  per 

annum 

Hoardings,  in  and  outdoor  spaces 

12 

?> 

Distribution 

..      12 

>j 

Window  display     ... 

10 

if 

Printing 

..  48 
£160 

j? 

It  would  be  well  to  consider  how  each  medium 
could  be  exploited  under  this  appropriation. 

Press. — On  the  first  of  every  month  the  price 
list  current  for  the  coming  month  might  be  inserted, 
or  fashions  or  suitable  matter  for  the  coming  month's 
trade. 

Similarly,  on  the  first  of  every  week  insert  an 
advertisement  to  cover  the  coming  week.  If  you 
were  always  in  one  particular  place  at  the  same  time 
each  week  the  public  would  soon  recognise  you  and 
your  announcements. 

Seventy-eight  pounds  per  annum  would  cover  an 
average   of  24  inches  of  space  per  week  at  is.  3d. 
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per  inch.  Since  the  monthly  announcement  would 
require  extra  space,  the  division  might  be  made  as 
follows  : — 

First  week        ...  ...  ...     60  inches  of  space. 

Second,  third  and  fourth  weeks     12  inches  of  space  each  week. 

Preferably  use  the  12  inches  per  week  in  6" 
d/c.  The  60  inches  might  be  7J"  x  8  cols.,  or 
half  a  page,  or  more  or  less  according  to  the  size 
of  the  paper  and  the  number  of  columns. 

The  following  pages  contain  a  suggestion  for 
heading  the  columns,  also  matter  for  a  few  adver- 
tisements as  examples. 

Always  have  the  month  prominent,  so  that  your 
customers  will  look  for  the  monthly  announce- 
ments. 

The  weekly  announcements  should  endeavour  to 
show  some  special  feature  each  week,  and  incidentally 
is  a  good  means  of  clearing  special  lines.  By  pur- 
chasing a  rather  larger  than  usual  quantity  of  an 
attractive  line,  say  a  blouse,  a  little  advantage  can 
often  be  secured  in  price.  Give  this  advantage  to 
the  customer,  so  making  a  special  feature  of  a  cheap 
blouse  for  the  week's  sale.  Bring  them  in  for  the 
blouse,  and  having  brought  them,  sell  the  blouse 
and  something  else,  which  means  good  salesmanship. 
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Suggested  matter  for  a  drapery  advertisement — 

APRIL 

Spring   Fashions 

Special  Show  at  JONES',  Draper,  200,  High  Street 

This  month  sees  the  days  lengthening,  the  weather 
brightening  up,  and  warmer  and  finer  days  make  their 
appearance.  The  dinginess  of  winter  is  left  behind, 
and  with  it  goes  the  winter  clothing.  The  earth  and 
its  inhabitants  feel  the  change,  and  all  seems  brighter 
and  happier. 

The  smart  lady  wishes  to  appear  as  fresh  and  happy 
as  the  season,  and  the  want  of  suitable  apparel  becomes 
accentuated  with  every  hour  of  sunshine.  April 
showers  necessitate  a  lifting  of  the  dress  to  avoid 
puddles,  and  is  it  not  preferable  to  exhibit  a  smart- 
looking  shoe  and  charming  hose  and  underskirt  to 
those  heavy  boots  you  wore  for  dirty  winter  weather  ? 
When  all  is  bright  and  fresh  be  in  keeping  with  your 
costume. 

We  have  anticipated  your  every  want,  and  have  for 
your  inspection  the 

LATEST   FASHIONS   FOR   THE   NEW   SEASON. 

A  visit  to  our  establishment  will  command  your  admira- 
tion and  confer  an  honour  upon  us.  We  mention  a 
few  items,  but  we  solicit  the  favour  of  a  call  to  permit 
us  to  show  our  new  goods.  We  never  press  you  to 
buy  ;  our  goods  recommend  themselves.  In  selecting 
our  stock  we  use  the  greatest  care  and  judgment, 
recognising  it  is  not  persuasion,  but  the  article,  which 
is  to  do  the  selling,  so  we  have  on  our  staff  experts 
who  visit  every  warehouse  and  select  only  what  they 
know  will  please  you  and  suit  your  taste.  Their 
expert  knowledge  is  at  your  disposal  at  all  times. 
A  few  special  lines  are 
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The  illustrations  for  the  advertisement  can  fre- 
quently be  obtained  free  from  the  wholesale  house 
where  you  purchase. 

Hoardings^  in  and  outdoor  spaces. — Is  there  not 
some  space  just  outside  the  station  or  in  the  High 
Street  where  a  permanent  advertisement  would 
always  meet  the  eye  of  both  residents  or  visitors  ? 
if  so,  try  and  purchase  the  right  to  affix  a  tablet, 
preferably  iron,  also  if  possible  have  four  tablets, 
and  change  them  with  the  seasons  ;  if  you  can- 
not afford  iron,  try  painted  canvas  in  a  frame,  and 
should  the  sign  be  exposed  to  weather  and  not 
likely  to  be  broken,  cover  it  with  glass. 

Tram  tickets,  theatre  programmes,  &c,  are  in- 
cluded under  this  heading  ;  they  are  good  and  cheap. 
The  hoardings  will  be  more  useful  for  special  work 
such  as  Christmas  display,  white  sale,  clearance 
sale,  &c. 

Enough  matter  for  a  tram  or  'bus  ticket  would 
be— 


FOR  GROCERY 


TIMM'S  STORES 

Ml  HICHSTREET  LOWTON 


White  letter  block. 
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A  programme  might  be — 

WHEN   IN   DOUBT   VISIT 

TIMM'S   STORES 

For  what  is  Home  without 

Tunms_2l6  Tea? 

THIS   IS  A  BLEND   OF  THE 
FINEST     LEAF     PRODUCED. 

It's    fit    for  Kings   and   Queens — in   fact   it  is 
Perfection  of  Leaf  and  Blend. 


IT'S    TIMM'S   SPECIAL   YOU   WANT. 


Ill,    High    Street,    LOWTON. 

The  next  week's  programme  might  deal  with 
sugar,  next  coffee,  and  so  on.  Diversify  the  style, 
be  sometimes  very  serious,  others  humorous,  but 
be  very,  very  careful  of  the  humour. 
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Coffee  k 


Coffee  to  be  perfection  must  be  made  from  the 
freshly  roasted  beans  and  in  a  particular  manner. 

How  to  make  coffee  is  told  in  our  circular  on 
Coffee  and  its  Making.  Why  you  have  never  had 
good  coffee  is  most  probably  because  the  beans  had 
grown  flavourless  from  being  roasted  long  since,  and 
the  drink  badly  made.  All  brown  liquid  is  not  coffee. 
We  will  tell  you  how  to  make  it,  and  roast  the  beans 
for  you  whilst  you  wait. 

It  will  please  both  of  us.     May  we  oblige  ? 
Always  at  your  service  at — 

111,   High    Street,   Lowton. 


JAMES  WILSON, 

Jeweller. 

I  have  just  replenished  my  stock,  and 
have  the  latest  fashionable  designs.  Will 
you  favour  me  with  a  call  to  inspect,  or 
may  I  bring  a  few  articles  to  you  by 
appointment  ?  I  have  a  catalogue  which 
will  help  you  for  your  own  needs,  and  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  in  choosing 
presents   for  your  friends. 

Your  patronage  is  solicited,  and  will  be 
greatly  esteemed. 

110,   High    Street,  Lowton. 

ii 
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The  matter  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow 
stale.  Do  not  advertise  Christmas  novelties  in 
January,  or  Easter  eggs  after  the  festival.  Not 
only  is  it  a  waste  of  money  but  it  causes  a  bad 
impression. 

Also,  don't  let  matter  stay  too  long.  If  the 
omnibus  tickets  always  bear  the  same  advertise- 
ments they  cease  to  attract  after  a  time. 

Distribution. — The  ^12  appropriated  under  this 
heading  does  not  include  the  cost  of  printing  ;  prob- 
ably you  can  manage  the  distribution  yourself  at 
a  low  cost,  but  £12  allows  for  4,000  circulars  to 
be  distributed  once  a  month  at  5s.  per  thousand. 
The  first  of  the  month  advertisement  in  the  paper 
should  be  followed  up  a  few,  at  the  most  seven,  days 
later  by  the  distribution,  excepting  where  it  can 
be  profitably  left  for  a  few  days.  For  example,  in 
the  month  of  December  allow  the  usual  press 
column,  and  perhaps  the  editor  would  oblige  by 
paying  your  shop  a  visit  and  giving  a  small 
editorial  notice.  Then  for  a  special  effort  on  the 
hoardings  for  the  occasion  ;  and  as  the  weather  is 
against  billposting  at  Christmas,  preferably  have 
more  bills  for  a  shorter  period  than  fewer  bills  for 
a  longer  display.     So  your  month  would  run — 

First. — Column  in  Press.     Prices  predominant. 
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Eighth. — Notice  in  paper  by  the  editor. 

Fourteenth. — Distribution. 

Seventeenth. — Special  show  of  bills  till  the  24th, 
as  many  as  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  will 
allow. 

This  will  be  supplemented  by  the  weekly  press 
advertisement. 

In  Window  Display,  above  all  things  let  your 
window  justify  your  other  advertising.  Don't  have 
spring  fashions  in  the  Press  or  elsewhere  and  winter 
styles  in  the  window.  If  you  advertise  apples,  it's 
apples  you  hope  to  sell,  so  have  apples  in  the 
window.  It  need  not  necessarily  be  all  apples,  but 
they  must  predominate. 

Elsewhere  will  be  found  matter  of  interest  con- 
cerning window  dressing,  and  the  appropriation 
will  provide  even  for  a  professional  dresser  once 
a  month.  Don't  throw  away  what  you  use  in 
dressing,  it  may  come  in  handy  again.  Silk, 
ribbons,  &c,  if  dirty,  will  wash  or  dye  and  do  duty 
a  second,  third  or  more  times,  and  if  dyed  are  just 
as  good  as  new,  and  the  change  of  colour  makes  a 
variety.  It  is  necessary  to  practise  economy  on  a 
small  appropriation. 

Printing. — The  £48  is  to  cover  all  printing 
required    for    advertising  purposes — bills,  distribu- 
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tion  of  circulars,  price  lists  for  counter  use,  &c,  but 
specially  printed  or  written  cards  for  any  particular 
window  display  is  to  be  charged  to  that  account. 
Four  pounds  per  month  may  not  seem  much  when 
4,000  circulars  have  to  be  provided,  and  which  of 
necessity  are  different  every  month,  besides  which 
matter  must  be  provided  for  the  shop  counter,  bills 
for  the  hoardings,  &c.  ;  but  although  the  amount  is 
not  large,  yet  being  all  that  can  be  allowed  it  must 
perforce  suffice.  Every  economy  must  be  practised, 
and  here  are  a  few  useful  hints — 

Have  for  one  month's  distribution  a  fancy  cover, 
and  instead  of  having  4,000,  let  8,000  or  12,000 
be  printed,  the  price  is  less  in  proportion.  The 
same  cover  can  be  used  in,  say,  January  and 
December,  or  January,  June,  and  December,  it 
would  have  been  forgotten  between  times.  Of 
course  in  these  cases  the  design  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  clash  with  the  month.  Thus  both 
January  and  December  could  be  wintry  scenes. 
January,  June,  and  December  might  be  represented 
on  the  cover  as — 

From  January, 

via  June, 

to  December. 
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This  would  be  equally  appropriate  at  either 
month,  and  saves  money.  This  same  plan  can  be 
used  in  bills.  The  reading  matter  for  the  distribu- 
tion circular  must  necessarily  vary  each  month  ;  but 
much  of  the  type  will  stand  from  month  to  month, 
and  possibly  some  of  the  prices.  Don't  spoil  the 
ship  for  a  ha'porth  of  tar,  but  save  where  you  can. 
Standing  type  saves  money  in   setting. 

For  your  shop  counter  you  can  frequently  use 
reproductions  of  your  advertisement  in  the  Press, 
and  the  paper  printers  will  supply  further  prints 
at  a  very  low  cost.  If  you  distribute  every  month, 
a  booklet  may  not  be  necessary,  and  a  few  extra 
prints  of  the  distribution  matter  month  by  month 
will  provide  all  the  literature  needed  in  your  shop 
at  a  very  little  extra  cost. 

In  this  case  the  cover  can  be  such  that  the 
monthly  distributed  matter  can  be  inserted  by  the 
recipient.  In  such  a  case  an  effective  cover  could 
read — 

HANG    UP    FOR    REFERENCE. 

CURRENT    PRICES. 

ALSO    OTHER    USEFUL   INFORMATION. 

A  fairly  stout  cover  would  last  for  some  time — 
be  a  permanent  advertisement  in  the  house.     The 
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other  useful  information  can  be  postal  rates  and 
similar  general  or  local  information,  which  is  always 
useful,  and  you  or  your  printer  can  supply. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  stated  to  prove  that  an 
advertiser  may  reasonably  commence  operations 
with  but  a  small  appropriation,  allowances  having 
been  made  where  necessary  to  have  the  work  carried 
out  professionally,  whereas  a  little  more  application 
of  self  would  make  an  appreciable  reduction  in  even 
this  small  appropriation.  All  further  knowledge 
will  be  found  in  other  chapters.  These  should  be 
read  before  entering  on  the  scheme. 


UNWIN  BROTHERS,  LIMITED,  THE  QRESHAM  PRESS,  WOKING  AND  LONDON. 


THE   "TIMES" 

is  the  only  newspaper  published  in  Great  Britain  which  reaches 
ALL   the   wealthy    and    leisured    classes    of    the  community. 

It  carries  more  Financial  Advertising,  more  Motor  Adver- 
tising, more  high-class  Stores  Advertising,  and  more  Publishers' 
Advertising  than  any  other  newspaper  published  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  ^imes  will  not  accept  any  advertisement  which  is  of 
a  fraudulent  or  misleading  character,  or  which  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  contrary  to  good  taste. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  production  the  ^imes  leads. 
Set  by  the  Monotype  and  printed  upon  the  crisp  "  Bank- 
note "  type  of  paper,  it  handles  like  a  well-produced  book 
rather  than  a  daily  newspaper. 

It  is  the  only  daily  paper  which  is  not  readily  destroyed 
or  abandoned  by  its  purchasers  and  subscribers.  Thousands 
of  copies  are  permanently  filed,  and  thousands  are  posted  and 
re-posted  before  the  moment  of  destruction  arrives. 

It  is  the  best  advertising  medium  in  Great  Britain  for  all 
classes  of  merchandise  of  good  character  and  high  quality. 

Your  advertising  campaign  for  the  Autumn  and  Winter 
will  not  be  quite  so  complete  as  it  should  be  if  it  does  not 
include  the  ^imes. 

J.    MURRAY   ALLISON, 

Advertisement  Manager, 

Printing    House    Square,    E.C. 


The  Sunday  Times 

Sunday  is  the  day  of  leisure,  the  only  day 
when  the  usual  daily  paper  fails  to  arrive, 
and  just  that  day  of  the  week  when  one  has 
the  most  spare  time  to  read,  which  is  the 
reason  why  Sunday  papers  enjoy  such  huge 
circulation. 


There  are  only  some  half-a-dozen  or  so 
Sunday  papers  published  in  the  Kingdom, 
and  an  even  smaller  number  which  appeal 
exclusively  to  the  better  class. 


The  Sunday  Times 

stands  out  pre-eminently  amongst  these 
OLDEST    AND    BEST. 


Advertise,  then,  in  the  paper  which  arrives 
on  the  leisure  day,  the  day  when  time 
permits  of  your  advertisement  being  read, 
and  by  a  good  class  of  reader — a  purchasing 
class — throughout  the  country. 

Rates   upon   application — 

The    Sunday   Times 

7,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Billposting 


YOU  can  reach  a  larger  section  of 
the  public  at  a  less  cost  by  means 
of  Billposting  than  through  any 
other  medium — with  the  right  poster 
and  the  right  service  profitable  results 
are  assured* 

#TT  We  shall  be  pleased  to  submit 
^^  schemes  and  estimates  free  of  cost 
for  posting  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

^TT  Accurate  distribution,  careful  selec- 
^^  tion  of  positions,  and  systematic 
supervision  given  to  all  contracts. 


Walter  HILL  &  G° 

'Billposters  and  Advertising  Contractors 
67/69  Southampton  Row,  London, W.C. 

Telephones:  2157  Gerrard  Telegrams: 

341  City  "Tuxedo,  London." 


GREATEST 

%f#ft  SCOTTISH 

J^l^C  DAILY 

PAPER 


The  .  . 


Glasgow 
Herald 


More    News 

and 

More  Advertisements 

than  any  other  Newspaper 
published   out   of   London. 


The  Circulation  covers  the  Whole  of 
Scotland  and  extends  into  the  North 
of     England     and      North     of     Ireland. 


DAILY   ONE   PENNY. 


Consistency 

It  is  consistent  appeals  to 
consistent  readers  that  makes 
advertising  pay.  "The 
Strand  Magazine "  has 
achieved  its  position  and 
maintains  its  lead,  not  be- 
cause of  chance  purchasers, 
but  because  of  the  great  body 
of  readers  who  buy  it  and 
read  it  consistently,  month 
after  month. 

Advertisers  should  note 
this  point  of  vast  importance 
concerning  the 

STRAND 

MAGAZINE. 
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The  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE, 

being  the  only  penny  Liberal  evening 
paper  published  in  London,  covers  a 
ground  that  cannot  be  reached  in  its 
entirety  by  any  other  medium  of  the 
same  class.  Therefore  it  forms  a  com- 
plement to  any  scheme  of  advertising  in 
which  the  evening  press  is  included,  and 
no  scheme  which  omits  this  paper  covers 
the  whole  of  the  best  class  of  public.  Its 
readers  are  sufficiently  well-to-do  to  be 
able  to  indulge  desires  created  by  adver- 
tisements, and  given  that  the  goods  he 
has  to  sell  are  of  a  quality  to  appeal  to 
a  high-class  public,  the  advertiser  can 
attract  business  by  judicious  advertise- 
ment in  its  columns. 


For  rates   and  all  particulars   write  to — 

The  Advertisement  Manager, 
THE  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE, 
10  Salisbury  Sq.,    Fleet  St.,    E.C. 


Appeal  to  a  Wealthy  Class 

who  pay   good  prices  for  good  articles  and 
are   able  to   afford  expensive  luxuries   . 

BY    ADVERTISING    IN 

The  m Yachtsman" 

The  owner  of  a  Yacht  is  of  necessity  a  monied 
man  willing  to  pay  the  right  price  not  only 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  also  for  the 
luxuries  of  existence.  This  class  can  be  reached 
through  the  u  Yachtsman  n 

AT  THE  SMALL  COST 
OF  £4  IOs.  PER  PAGE 

(For  a  Series) 
AND    PRO    RATA    FOR    SMALLER    SPACES. 

In   this    most   select    class   of    the    community  a  single 
order  can  refund  the  whole  cost  of  a  page  advertisement. 

For  further  particulars  apply — 

The  Advertisement  Manager, 
THE  ♦•YACHTSMAN,"  125,   STRAND,  W.C. 


The  Oldest   Evening   Paper 

in    London,    and    the    Evening     Newspaper    of    the 
highest  tradition  is 


jBto  Traveller. 


No  other  evening  paper  ranks  with  "THE  GLOBE" 
for  authority  and  serious  interest.  "THE  GLOBE" 
is  read  from  beginning  to  end  for  its  comments  on 
public  affairs,  as  well  as  for  its  news,  its  stock-exchange 
quotations,  and  its  foreign  telegrams.  It  is  the  one 
evening  paper  which  ranks  with  the  greatest  morning 
dailies,  and  lends  to  the  advertisements  which  it 
carries  the  same  authority. 

As  a  Home  Advertising  Medium 

"THE  GLOBE"  is  excelled  by  no  newspaper,  morning 
or  evening,  because  it  travels  towards  the  homes  of 
the  cultivated  business  classes,  being  carried  home  at 
night,  instead  of  being  carried  from  home  like  a 
morning  paper. 

"THE  GLOBE"  Subscription  List,  with  its  many 
country  houses,  is  in  itself  a  DIRECTORY  of  those 
able  to  gratify  the  wishes  created  by  a  good 
advertisement. 

"THE  GLOBE"  also  has  a  very  large  SATURDAY 
Subscription  List,  which  should  appeal  to  ADVER- 
TISERS who  conduct  an  extensive  MAIL  BUSINESS. 

T^ates  will  be  sent  on  request  to 

The  Advertising  Dept, 

367  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


The  "Lady's  Realm" 

Is    read    by    women    in    every 
civilised  country  in  the  world. 

This  is  not  a  supposition  but  a  fact  which 
can  be  proved.  Does  this  not  suggest  to  you 
that  the  "Lady's  Realm"  is  the  magazine 
which  should  receive  a  large  amount  of  your 
advertising  appropriation  ? 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the 
Daily  Press  is  the  means  of  drawing  the  most 
attention  to  your  announcements.  The  Daily 
Paper  is  scanned  hurriedly  in  the  train  or 
tube,  travelling  to  or  from  one's  place  of 
business,  but  the  magazine  is  a  different 
proposition.  It  is  read  in  leisure  moments 
when  the  mind  is  composed  and,  therefore, 
announcements  have  far  more  chance  of  being 
read  carefully,  and  mental  notes  made  for 
future  reference,  when,  maybe,  the  article 
advertised  is  required. 

Try  an  insertion  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
"Lady's  Realm."     Write  now  for  rates  to — 

Advertisement  Manager, 

The  "  Lady's  Realm," 

8,  Cliffords  Inn,  London,  E.C. 


"  Placing  " 

The  Circulation 


a 


If  your  commodity  is  one  which  depends  for  its  success 
upon  the  goodwill  of  the  family — in  reaching  them  in  their 
leisure  and  most  impressionable  moods,  then  the  Cassell 
publications  will  effect  that  purpose.  Every  penny  spent 
therein  reaches  a  potential  customer.  That's  why  our  list 
of  advertisers  increases  daily.  Just  send  a  card  along  and 
our  representative  will   tell  you  all  about 


The  Storyteller. 
New  Magazine. 
Cassell's  Magazine. 
The  Quiver. 


T.  Young, 

Advertisement  Manager, 
La  Belle  Sauvage, 
London,  E.C. 
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q  THE  ART  OF  PUBLICITY 

is  to  reach  the  largest  number  of  people 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost 

*I  The  Throne  &  Country 


not  only  has  a  larger  following  than 
any  of  its  contemporaries,  but  the  rates 
for  advertisements  in  its  pages  are  less 
per  thousand  of  circulation  than  any 
other  medium  now  before  the  public. 

q   IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

to  advertise  the  best  with  the  best  in 
the  best. 

—  T^ates  on  application  from  — 

EDWARD  MOORE, 

Advertisement   Manager, 

Vhe   THTIONE  &  COUNTRY, 

161a,   Strand,   London,   W.C. 

Telephone  1550  Gerrard  (Three  Lines). 
Telegrams :  "  Thronesque,  London." 


SELL  YOUR  GOODS 
TO  100,000  READERS 
OF  ■ BLACK  &  WHITE' 


The  highest  in  the  land 
regularly  buy  *  Black 
and  White'  every    week. 

Since  the  recent  enlargement 
of  'Black  and  White'  the 
circulation  has  been  going  up 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

It   is   the    biggest    and    best 
of  its  class. 


Make  our  great  public  your 
public. 


Rates  and  Full  Particulars 
from  Advertisement  Manager 
63,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 
IN  DIRECT  ADVERTISING 

It  will  pay  you  to 
confer  with  us  on 
your    printed     matter 

WE  HAVE  SOME  IDEAS: 

our  productions  are  distinguished 
by  a  high  standard  of  quality 
and  the  stamp  of  individuality 

Our     prices     are     not     high. 


GEORGE  PULMAN  &  SONS,  Ltd., 

—    Art  and  Mercantile  Printers,     

24-27,     Thayer     Street,     London,     W. 
The     Cranford      Press,      Wealdstone. 

Telephone:  Padd.  3660 

(4,  'ines). 


Accomplished  in  Ten  Years 

It  is  surely  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  modern  journalism  that  a  sixpenny 
illustrated  newspaper  should  have  been  started  ten  years  ago  and  should 
have  become  now  the  leading  illustrated  newspaper  in  the  world. 

Yet  that  is  what  has  been  achieved  in  the  case  of  THE   SPHERE. 

Compare  it  week  by  week  with  any  of  its  rivals.  Ask  at  the  great 
railway  bookstalls,  or  at  the  high-class  newsagents,  whether  they  do  not  sell 
as  many  or  more  of  THE  SPHERE  than  any  other  publication  of  its 
class. 

Class  of  circulation  is  everything  to  the  advertiser  who  wishes  to  reach 
the  people  with  means.  THE  SPHERE  goes  into  the  best  houses 
throughout  the  country,  where  it  is  read  from  end  to  end. 

Not  only  that,  but  it  is  equally  evident  abroad  wherever  English  is 
spoken.  The  efforts  of  its  proprietors  in  sending  special  artists  and  photo- 
graphers to  South  Africa,  Australia,  and  Canada  have  had  most  gratifying 
results. 

TheLONDON  TEACHER 

AND 

LONDON  SCHOOLS   REVIEW. 

MONTHLY. 
CIRCULATION  17,   00.  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

The  official  organ  of  the  London  Teachers'  Association. 

Every  member   (16,500)  is   a  subscriber 
and  receives  a  copy  each  month. 

A  unique  medium  for  advertisers. 

The   largest   circulation    of  any   Educational    Publication    in 

noon. 
For  terms  apply 

The  Manager, 

London  Teacher  Offices, 

9,  Fleet  Street, 

London,  E.C 


1D  The  Observer  1 
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is  and  has  been 

FOR  120  YEARS  the  LEADING  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER 


Jin  American  Opinion. 

In  his  well-known  book,  M  England  and 
the  English,"  Mr.  Price  Collier  writes  as 
follows  upon  English  newspapers  : 

"The  Englishman  takes  his  newspaper 
much  more  seriously  than  does  the  American; 
first,  because  his  newspaper  is,  as  a  rule, 
more  accurately  and  seriously  written  .  .  . 
and  notably  because  of  the  wider  sweep  of 
interest.  .  .  .  Such  a  newspaper  as  THE 
OBSERVER,  which  appears  only  on  Sun- 
day, is  one  of  the  best  newspapers  I  know. 
It  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  its  news  it 
carefully  chosen  with  an  eye  to  the  greatest 
variety  of  interests,  and  its  editorial  matter 
is  sane  and  well-informed." 


NEWS  (Home  and  Foreign), 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  MUSIC,  ART, 

SOCIETY,  BUSINESS,  SPORT. 


Advertisement  rates  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to  the 
Advertisement  Manager,  125,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


Bystander. 


The  Leading 

^  llustrated     . 

Mid-Weekly. 


Is    the     Champagne    of     Illustrated    Weeklies,     Bright, 

Sparkling,  Effervescing. 
It  is  the  Handiest  Size  for  Handling  or  Carrying. 
There  is  always  something  to  Talk  About  and  to  Think 

About  after  you  have  Read  THE  BYSTANDER. 


As  an  advertising  medium,  THE  BYSTANDER  has  exceeded 
the  highest  expectations  of  business  firms  who  have  the  shrewd- 
ness to  recognise  its  importance  as  a  medium  for  attracting  the 
public  in  Great  Britain. 


6d*   a   Copy,   at   all    Newsagents! 

For  Advertising  Space  apply  to  the  ADVERTISEMENT  MANAGER. 
Offices :  TALLIS  HOUSE,  TALLIS  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PUBLICITY  FOR  PUBLISHERS 

We  undertake  to  carry  out  all  the  work 

in    connection    with     the     Publication    of 

Books  or  Periodicals 

We  will  take  over  the  Sales  department 

en  bloc  either  for  a  fixed  weekly  wage  or 

on  a  royalty  basis 

We  will  represent  you  in  London  or  the 

Provinces 

In  fact,  we  are  in  business  to  save  you 

money  and  trouble 

Phone  :  9225  Gerrard 

A.  F.  THOMPSON  AND  COMPANY 
Publishers'  Publicity  Specialists 
Talbot    House,    Arundel   Street,  W.C. 


The 

Onlooker 

offers  to  advertisers  of  refined  merchandise  advantages  not  united  In  any 
Other  medium.    These  advantages  include: — 

Advertising  in  the  best   style   of  three-colour 

process. 
Advertising  that  faces   reading   matter  which 

all  Society  people  regularly  follow. 

There  are  papers  which  reach  the  right  people  but  cannot  represent  the 
right  goods  in  the  right  way.     THE  ONLOOKER  shows  the  goods  in  colour. 
There  are  papers  which  mass  their  advertising  together,  so  that  it  can  be 
neglected.     Nearly  every  advertisement  in  THE  ONLOOKER  faces  or  adjoins 
matter,  except  the  back  cover  (in  colour). 

There  are  papers  which  people  buy  to  turn  over  casually.     But  every  line  of 
THE  ONLOOKER  is  read  every  week  by  every  reader. 

Consequently  there  is  no  other  advertising  medium 
which  gives  so  much  for  the  money  as 

THE  ONLOOKER      6d.  Weekly 

For  rates  and  further  particulars  apply 
The  Manager  (E.  G.  Taylor),  16,  Bedford   Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


STOPS 

OR,  HOW  TO  PUNCTUATE 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Writers  &  Students 

By     PAUL     ALLARDYCE 

Paper    Covers,    6d.    net    (Post    free,    7d.) 
On  Sale  at  all  Booksellers.   


T.  FISHER  UNWIN 


LONDON 


If  you  are  contemplating 

the   advertising   of   any    botta- 
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Unbiased  advice 


will   be    given    by    one    who 
has    had     more    than    thirty    years' 
experience    in    the    Advertising    World. 


Established  if 


THE  LEADING  FINANCIAL  DAILY  OF  THE  WORLD 


Cjje  jFtnanctal  jBtetos 

THE    GREAT    CITY   DAILY. 

THE  FINANCIAL  NEWS,  which  has  just  celebrated  its  Twenty-Sixth  Anniversary, 
has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Financial  Newspaper  in  the  world. 

All     tilOLG     News     of    All     tl\e>     Markets. 

Is   Read   by  all   who   have   Money  to   Invest. 
Is  Read   by  all   who   have   Money  Invested. 
Is  Read   by  all   who   have  Investments  to  offer. 

SPECIAL  INDUSTRIAL  AND  MINING  INTELLIGENCE. 

SPECIAL  LEGAL,   BANKING  AND  INSURANCE  NOTES. 
Items  of  Important  Exclusive  Information  are  given  Every  Day. 
For  Sale  at  all  Railway  Stations,  and  by  all  newsvendors  throughout  tlic 


United  Kingdom. 


Ill, 


Advertisement  and  Editorial  Offices: 

QUEEN    VICTORIA    STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 


Phones:  3871  Central.    880  City.    881  City.  Cable    :  "FINEWS,  LONDON." 

Branch  Offices  :  Paris.    New  York.    Berlin.    Rome.    Malta.    Cape  Town. 

Johannesburg.    Perth,  W.A.    Dublin  and  Edinburgh. 


IS    PUBLISHED    DAILY    IN    FRENCH    IN    PARI8. 
Telephone  :  240.06.  Telegrams  :  "  FINEWS,   PARIS." 

Offices  :    28,    BOULEVARD    DLS    ITALIENS. 


USE 

"  The  Schoolmistress " 

ALL  ADVERTISERS  WHO    BO 

REPEAT  THEIR   ORDERS 

//  circulates  among  teachers  throughout 
•  •  the    United  Kingdom.  •• 

Guaranteed  Weekly  Minimum  Circulation 

25,000 

Rates  and  Quotations  from  149,  FLEET  ST.,  E.C. 

Lengj   Publications 

TRIED    AND   TRUSTED    BUSINESS    BRINGERS 
7)undee  JTdverfiser. 

The   most   influential   daily   in   the   Central  and  Eastern 
Counties  of  Scotland. 

people* s  Journal. 

Scotland's  National  Weekly  Newspaper, 

people's  friend. 

The  popular  weekly  magazine  journal. 

Jtfy  Weekly. 

The  bright  and  up-to-date  weekly  paper  for  the  home. 
RATES,  QUOTATIONS  &  SPECIMEN  COPIES  on  APPLICATION 

f*vL~  I o    f***       I  tJ     Bank     Street,     Dundee,     and 

JOnil  Leng  &  10.,  LlG.   186  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  BEST  EDUCATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 

The  Schoolmaster 

The  Organ  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 
Edited    by    SIR    JAMES    YOXALL,    M.A.,    M.P. 

A   Weekly    Newspaper    and    Review 

INDISPENSABLE   TO   EDUCATIONISTS. 

Has  a  far  larger  Circulation  than  any  Educational  Paper, 
controlled  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers. 


PARLIAMENTARY,     BOARD    OF    EDUCATION,    AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE    NEWS,    ARTICLES    ON    SCHOOL 

WORK,    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,    AND    ART. 


Write  for  Specimen  Copy,  with  Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertising  to — 

THE  MANAGER,  3,  RACQUET  COURT,  FLEET  ST.,  E.C. 


PUBLIC  OPINION 

has  a  class  circulation,  and  one  which,  as  the  following 
testimony  shows,  gives  excellent  returns  to  advertisers. 
Remember  to  include  this  journal  on  your  next  advertising 
list.     It  will  pay  you  to  do  so. 

The    Proprietors   of    "  Massolettes,"    so    extensively   advertised 
during  the  Spring  of  1910,  write: — 

"  Tou  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  response  to  our  adver- 
tisements in  your  paper  have  been  more  than  satisfactory." 

The  General  Manager  of  a  big  Insurance  Company  says  : — 

"  The  results  of  our  announcements  in  '  Public  Opinion ' 
have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  us.  A  considerable 
volume  of  very  good  business  has  resulted." 

The  advertising  rate  £8  8s.  per  page.     Full  scale  and 

specimen  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to 

The  Advertising  Manager  "Public  Opinion,"  31  &  32, 

Temple  House,  Tallis  Street,  London,  E.C. 


A  Remarkable  Innovation  in  Addressing 

It  will  pay  every  business  man — no  matter  what 
amount  of  circularising  he  does — to  investigate 
the  Typaddressa  system  of  addressing. 
It  is  not  only  cheaper  than  any  other  method, 
but  its  simplicity  and  freedom  from  trouble 
makes  it  the  most  popular  method  in  existence. 
250  names  and  addresses  printed  (as  specimen 
below)  in  violet  ink  on  customers'  own  envelopes, 
wrappers,  &c,  for  i/-.  Duplicates,  omissions  and 
waste  are  absolutely  impossible,  and  for  these 
reasons  alone  some  of  the  largest  firms  in  the 
U.K.  are  using  the  Typaddressa. 

Sand  particulars  of  your  reguiromants  to- day  to 

THE  TYPADDRESSA  Co., 

Spencer  House,  South  Place, 

Finsbury,  LONDON,  E.C. 


If   you   desire   to   appeal   to  buyers  of 
high-class  goods  you  must  advertise  in 

The  Nation 

It  is  bought  by  the  right  people,  it  goes  into  the 
right  homes,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  it 
sells  goods.  Advertisers  find  it  so  valuable, 
that     they     book     up     space     again     and     again. 

Rates  and  Specimens  on  application  to 

ALFRED  J.  BONWICK,  Manager. 

Offices : 

14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 

Phone:  Gerrard,  1038.  Wires:  "Nationetta,  London." 
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Phone.  Nos.  5552  Holborn,  London— 39  Watford.     Tel. :  Bemziel,  London     Bemziel,  Watford 


Bemrose  Dalziel  L 


TD. 


Colour  Printers  and  Block  Makers, 

BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS,     CATALOGUES. 

PRICE    LISTS,    SOUVENIRS,  NEWSPAPER 

SUPPLEMENTS  AND  ARTISTIC  COLOUR 

PRINTING  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

4,  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

WORKS     -     -     WATFORD. 

We  have  the  largest,  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
three  and  four  colour  printing:  plant  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Our  facilities  for  executing:  colour  printing:,  from 
the  making  of  the  blocks,  to  the  printed  sheet  are 
unique. 

^"""We    have    a    staff    of    highly  trained    artists    for  the 
production  of  artistic  designs  for  any  requirement. 

OUR  COLOUR  BLOCK  making  Department  is 
equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  plant  and  with  a 
staff  of  highly  skilled  workmen — quality  and  finish 
are  superlative. 

As  a  result  we  can  turn  out  work  of  the  highest 
grade  in  less  time  than  is  possible  by  any  other 
colour  printing  firm.  Our  special  plant  enables  us 
to  do  this.  Machines  giving  absolute  accuracy  in 
register,  enable  us  to  print  the  largest  sheets  of 
colour  work  with  unvarying  precision. 

The  speed  at  which  we  can  produce  COLOUR 
printing  gives  us  advantages  in  Magazine  and 
Newspaper  work,  not  provided  by  any  other  print- 
ing plant,  and  the  type  portion  being  printed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  coloured  picture,  the  sheet  is 
delivered  at  practically  one  impression. 

We  invite  your  enquiries  and  will  give  them  instant 
attention.  One  of  our  representatives  will  wait  on 
you  with  specimens  and  estimates  immediately, 
upon  your  request. 

Please  address  us  in  full, 

&EMROSE  "DALZIEL  Ltd., 

4,  SNOW  HILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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HOW  TO  BUY 
A     BUSINESS 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
RETAIL  &  OTHER   BUSINESSES 

By    A.    W.     BROMLEY 

Paper  Boards,  I/-  net  (Inland  Postage,  4d.) 
ON  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 
T.     FISHER     UNWIN     .     LONDON 


VOCATIONS  FOR 
OUR     SONS 

ADVERTISING,  JOURNALISM 
PRINTING,    ETC.,     ETC. 

By  JOHN  W.  HICKS,  F.R.G.S. 

Paper  Boards,  1/-  net  (Inland  Postage,  4d.) 
ON  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 
T.     FISHER     UNWIN    .    LONDON 
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ADVERTISEMENT    AND    PUBLISHING    OFFICES 

10    KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 
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